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The Shape of Things 


THE BEATING OF A SOLDIER—A HOSPITAL 


) 


patient——by an American general is an incident so shock 
ing to public sentiment about the army that 
revelation has released 


We do 


demand a court martial for General Patten 


a rather lisprop rtionate 


‘ , : 
{1 with those who 


ol emotion. not take stand witl 


our 
Such action 


on top of the unofficial but very real punishmen 


already suffered would be merely vindictive. A more 
debatable question is whether Patton should be co 
tinued in responsible command in an active theater. The 
incident occurred halfway through the Sicilian campaign, 
and Eisenhower, rather than swap generals in the middl 


¢ 
gave Patton another chance. Since then the 
7 


Seventh Army has apparently been held in r 
Ai 


when if again goes to the front it may be u ider a nev 
commander. The argument in favor of retaining Patton 
» +i ? mi | + i } } 
i§ that pood combat merals are rari 5 and he has 
proved a brave and rressive leader. But cour and 
drive are not the on! attributes of generals! oo] 
amunt and annbianal aacurenre asa atiit P 
yuagment ana emouonai endurance are Still more neces 


the unhappy hospital scene 


sary. The story of rl : 


rather strongly that the general was afflicted by battle 
shock even more t! the man he struck. A private 
that condition has to be taken out of the line not on! 
+ r nis own s | , ¢ r tl a 4 f h 7 a nr ( 

neral subject to loss of emotional control be safe 
left in an enorm« t 2 A if he is 
will his n retain t c 1 in | T} re 
the q 1lestions to } ( Mar i | 
hower must still find rs, and in this difficult task 
t! need the assistas or af [ rd rather tl 
a [ ilitary qc‘ irt 

/ » 


Near East begin to fall 11 pattern that suggests some 
thing other than the Four Freedoms. Between the Fren 
and the Lebanese a truce has been reached which 11 
volves neither a compromise nor an understanding. The 
French have simply been forced to yield ail along the 


line. In making the settlement General Catroux sug 
gested pointedly that the British had intruded without 
warrant into a political situation that concerned only the 


French and the Lebanese. But while the British sternly 
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curbed the imperialist inclinations of the French in 
Lebanon, farther south in their own mandate of Palestine 
they proceeded according to somewhat different prin- 
iples. The village of Ramat Hakovesh was subjected to 
1 house-to-house search for arms in the course of which 
all the male inhabitants are reported to have been 
rounded up and confined within a barbed-wire inclosure. 
One Jewish civilian is said to have been killed and eight 
others injured. Ten Palestinian newspapers were sus- 
pended for printing what British authorities called 
‘highly tendentious” accounts of the raid. A group of 
Polish-Jewish soldiers, fleeing from the intensely anti- 
Semitic Polish army, had taken refuge in the town, and 
feeling ran high over the British use of Polish soldiers 
to conduct the search. Ramat Hakovesh sustained re- 
peated attacks by the Arabs in 1936, and here as in other 
parts of Palestine the British are accused of rank dis- 
crimination in the matter of arms. No Arab communities 
have been searched for weapons, Arabs are permitted to 
catry hunting rifles, and a number of notorious Arab 
terrorists have recently been allowed to return from 
exile. The feeling is inescapable that what the British 
want is an Arab federation friendly to the empire. Neither 


Jews nor Frenchmen, it seems, will be allowed to block 
’ ’ 


the way. "i 


AT THE MOMENT WHEN THE ATTACK ON 
General de Gaulle reaches a new crescendo of fury— 
an attack in which he is charged by reactionaries with 
the sin of reaction, by anti-Russians with belittling the 
Moscow pact, and by those who will not preside at the 
liquidation of the British Empire because he will not 
preside at the liquidation of the French—at this very 
moment a new champion of French democracy steps 
forward. None other than Marshal Pétain. The Marshal 
; a man with the courage of his convictions. Convinced 
that Hitler was almighty, he did not hesitate to scrap the 
constitution of France, liquidate its Parliament, and sup- 
plant Liberté, Egalité, and Fraternité with the drivel of 
fascism. Impelled to alter this conviction, the Marshal 
now, with equal boldness, and beautiful timing, pro- 
aims himself the herald of the Fourth Republic, prom- 
es a constitution, and offers his new democracy as an 
alternative to a revolutionary clash with the Free French 
when the day of invasion arrives. The move is clever in 
a sordid way because collaborationists like Frossard, De 
Monzie, and Georges Bonnet, who prompted the Mar- 
hal to this scheme, well know that there are those in 
England and the United States who would gladly trade a 
De Gaulle for a Pétain. But it is late in the day. Without 
in army, a navy, or cven the most tenuous hold on the 
wople of France, Vichy'’s trumps are gone. It is bad 


ough to sell democracy for a mess of expediency, but 


’ 


! 


ess to sell it for the mess that 


it would be utterly se: 








The NATION 
SEIZURE OF THE GILBERT ISLANDS IS Nv T, IN 


itself, a major strategic operation. At most, the 
were merely outposts in the Japanese defensir 
They were not heavily guarded, and their 
does not give us a decisive advantage for futu: 

sive undertakings. The chief significance of the atry 
lies in its demonstration of growing American n 
air strength. We have no specific information about th. 
number of ships taking part in the Gilbert attack, 


dispatches speak of the fleet as one of the most powerfy| 
ever assembled in the Pacific, and from the number of 
enemy planes destroyed, it evidently includes a number 


of aircraft carriers. The speed with which the Gilberts 
were overpowered suggests that our forces can similarly 
seize the Marshalls, Wake, Marcus, and even the Car. 
lines, provided sufficient time is allowed to consolidate 
each gain. This threat of an attack directly across the 
Pacific when plans are known to be ready for a drive on 


fully justifies the reports out of Tokyo predicting an early 
crisis in the war. The Japanese cannot counter our attacks 
without risking a substantial part of their navy. And if 
their fleet is destroyed, they will have lost the war 


+ 


THE TAX BILL JUST ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE 
may well go down in history as the “Congressman’s ta 
bill.” Publication of the new table of surtax rates reveals 
a reduction of 1 per cent in the rate applicable to io. 
comes ranging between $6,000 and $12,000. Since : 
Congressman’s salary is $10,000 a year, the majority of 
the members of the House will benefit directly by this 
change. In contrast, the new bill provides a sharp rise 
in the taxes levied on single men and women with 

comes of $1,200 and less—with the heaviest increas 
falling on those with the lowest income. In an effort 
to justify their failure to provide sufficient tax revenues 
to stem the tide of inflation, the Republican members of 
the House Ways and Means Committee declared that 
the Administration’s request would have imposed “er 
tirely too great a burden on taxpayers generally.” And 
the committee as a whole argued that the $2,000,000,’ 

provided by the bill was as much as “can be reasonably 
borne by the taxpayer without unduly disturbing 

economy.” These assertions make interesting reading 10 
the light of a poll of tax experts recently conducted by 
the Tax Institute. Two-thirds of the experts—including 
tax economists, business men, tax lawyers, accountants, 
bankers, corporation tax agents, and heads of research 
agencies—were fully convinced that the government 
could and should raise at least $10,000,000,000 in new 
revenue by taxation. Since practically all the testim 

before the Ways and Means Committee pointed the sam 
way, it is clear that Congress alone must bear respot 
sibility for the inflationary effects of its decision. 
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Moreover this tremendous attack has been pressed | K 


‘ ' 
ha 
at reiatively 


December 4, 1943 
THE TREASURY'S PLAN FOR A WORLD BANK 


Reconstruction and Development we uld serve two 


surposes. It would encourage resumption of the gold 


sndard by making some of our own huge hoard avail- 


to other countries, and it would provide a means 
financing American exports in the post-war period. 
The United States, by all economic logic, ought to supply 
le instead of a mere one-third of the $10,000,- 

of capital required, but this would hardly win 

the approval of Congress and, in any case, would diminish 
the bank's international standing. The pian, prepared 
by Harry D. White of the Treasury, calls for an initial 
subscription of 20 per cent, partly in gold, partly in the 
irrency of the subscribing country. Few countries 

ve enough gold to make any considerable subscription, 
nd it would be better for us if those that did have 
some gold kept it to finance reconstruction purchases, 
of which would naturally come from the United 
S s. Our own country, as Mr. Stone points out this 
n his letter from the UNRRA conference in At- 
City, has to get rid of some of its gold and 1s 
badly in need of post-war markets. The World Bank 


e a blessing both for the Treasury and for Ameri- 


a 6 


1 + 


iness, though the plan will probably be attacked 


other proposal for ‘“TVA’s on the Danube.” 


THE TERRIBLE PUNISHMENT THAT IS BEING 


> } ) | 


I —— } J ‘ a ‘ . 
t to Berlin by the R. A. F. has again raised hopes 


t 


e German fortress can be cracked by the use of air- 
weight of bombs 


} 
} 


In an eight-day period the 


dropped on the German capital was nearly equal to that 


which fell on London during the entire 1940-41 B) 


me 


’ 


light cost. New German defensive tactics 
been countered by new British technique, and the 
watte, a large proportion of which 1s concentrated 
guard the home front, is showing signs of strain. But 

e we do not minimize the strategic significance of 
resent Anglo-American aerial offensive, we doubt if 

t can be regarded as more than a preliminary bombard- 
nt which must be followed by actual storming of the 
lls. Provided that the present tempo of attack can be 
uintained, Berlin itself may be knocked out by the end 
year, That would be a major victory, for, apart 

) its uMportance as an industrial and communications 
ter, the city is the symbolic and administrative heart 
Lhird Reich. On the other hand, Germany isa large 
intry whose industries have been widely dispersed. 


lany of its vital centers are still almost untouched and 


etween it and invasion from any direction are thi 


- 
CK 
lands ana peopies he) 1Ony as 


ishions of non-Germat 


; 7 


ese Outer works hold the inner fortress is unlikely to 


‘id unless the bombings lead to general and un:on- 


trollable panic. 
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Let Them Vote, But— 


— P 
HE laws of politics being what they are, a Congress 
Man would no More dream of oOpposi the f 

i 
’ 
Cr soidiers an s rs to t Would « 
soring a measure [or cOMpuisof ™ ‘ At « 
1] , * 

roilow that, in a given set « cit ‘ 

> } +! } - 

not do everylaing possidie to mal that rij meat b 

m Ty 6 ent \ rlew | th 

less. Thus some blend of the Worley ! in House 

7, | Kit! , ) < . ] } 
and the Green-Lucas bill in ¢ signed to 

tac tate v« gin t arn LOrce { { t 

oe a on a ee Pee eee ees 

througn, Dut us enicacy Wili aepena on ¢ Lent 
> , { 


which Administration leaders can 


}] mihlican nd: f Yen eate 7 Ps , 
Seii Re wWDMUCANS and %) ax [ emoct §s to emasculate 
t I 
it. The blunt truth is that the soldier vote, by and large, 
. _ ] ] _ b] devaig ; + nr j 
1s considered favorable to the Administ 1 Us r the 
rer 14 c + | ¢ Pr 1 ] . ; 
inept SO. aier-vote law pasrce Li i 84, Ui ‘ . 3 
were cast by the services in the last election By the fall 
of 1944 there may be as many as 10, ( 
wome including tne meé ant I fs 1 ri | 
away from home. Their votes could very w C1SI\ 
— <<. a s,. } ’ | 
Opposition to the oenate Dill 18 Vari if isually 
aie ,} L.cttinabe in . 
accompanied Dy a substitute pr Sai W CK 
ath! > ~9% na the wt ! + TT ‘ +t cm ¢ ‘ \ 
while iecaving the wic er Silli Way ,) 
 °; lanA 72 ee ASW r : 
ators Eastland of Mi SISSIP} {and svichei j ¢ 
I 

nt th hoy ; ; a } + +1) ; ' » 
Want thane DOYS LO VO CUl s¢ i i ¢ 
ments $0 yuld oe icit f tne ind lal stat In other 

} YT) ] ’ . 
Wi >. as sen tOf Gsreen Or Is ~ Islas | DOH r¢ 1 out, 
eV lil in t e r¢ i fry r 4 4 
i 
; ' 
[ ilon a to the iaWws ¢ ali the stat — the ! Dn 

P ‘ ee ae ee, ae } , . ‘ 
in ine service are Not QISLMDuUl } COTa YP tO 3 ral 
rf re ms M co f l Ws f < e 

"7 \ ’ 
acapted fo the Warf eCITh \ 1 \ I re 
nm) t r ‘ } ; ; 
man, for @Cxal WOuld na < 
‘ 
tar I state for an ipp »f t { , 
. = } } 
{T) the nk to nim l Cc WO Gf 4 
f f K fo the [ cull 
1 } ; 
lin ot Wh ] eS * 
i [ 4 to { « Ss r \ A fo 
, ' } 
be s ed in the & ns 1 st for t - 
tir srocess—the fir tr tior K 
| +} ! P 
i 2] ed 1 r 11M) } three n 

“7 ‘ ¢ ee | ; 

Ahe question Of COnNsticutllo! iS ano r major 
battlecround on which the opposition can take a f itriot 
stand. Senator Moore of Okiahor vants t $0 ti 

revere the Constitution” and feels that they wo 
preicr tO iose their vote fa r than have ti } it 


interpreted broadly enough to cover a contingency which 
its creators could not possibly have foreseen. The con 
stitutionality of the measure is in fact arguable, but it 
should be noted that the bill is merely a revision of the 


A hic h was simul. urly open \& question and was 


a 
1942 law, ; 


1 


duly passed by both houses and signed by the President. 


Defenders of the measure rest thicir case o: ial war 





ers whose necessity overrides a literal reading of the 
nstitution which in any case violates its spirit. 

Senator Brooks of Illinois, besides objecting to the 

clusion of the merchant marine in the bill, considers 
the omission of printed names on the ballot a New Deal 
plot, since “the name of the President might be more 
readily remembered among the service men than that of 
his political opponent.” But if the mailing of ballots has 
to wait for all the nominations to be made, many a sol- 
dier in Australia and many a sailor on the high seas will 
lose his vote—which may be exactly what Colonel Mc- 
Cormick’s favorite Senator has in mind. 

Numerous other objections have been advanced, most 
of tiem of the same caliber as the contention of the New 
York Daily News that “any top sergeant or chief petty 
officer who happened to be all slopped up with zeal for 
the New Deal could scare quite a few votes into the 
New Deal column.” The few sober and obviously gen- 
uine objections to the bill have already been heeded and 


accordingly. Senators Green and 


the measure m 

Lucas have both assured their colleagues that if the 
minority leaders object to either of the Republican ap- 
pointees to be named by the President to the four-man 


War Ballot Commission, they will vote with the minority 


against confirmation. Going farther, the sponsors of the 


bill have accepted Senator Vandenberg’s amendment that 
all decisions of the commission must be by majority vote, 


thus assuring the assent of at least one minority member. 


Precautions against political intrigue have been taken, 


and the matter now resolves itself into the simple ques- 


tion of whether or not it lesirable for every soldier, 


sailor. merchant marine woman auxiliary who ts 


over the 1944 election. It 


may well be that the Administration has politi al reasons 


twenty-one to have oice in 


to take the affirmative. Even accepting this over-cynical 
erpretation, there is more justice in upholding the 
‘r vote because it might favor the Democrats than in 


ing it for the same reason 


Mosley Is a Symbol 
By FREDA KIRCHWEY 
HE most important British action last week was not 
the bombing of Berlin; it was the freeing of Oswald 
Mosley Mosley’s release were less spec- 


tacular but they carried far greater meaning for Britain's 


The effects of 


resolutions of censure 
the 


future. The demonstrations an 


} 


were only the beginning, a warning of mood of 


cion and rebellion which burns very close to the sur- 


f the British working-class mind. Th 


government 
lo well to heed it 

Superficially the affair was insignificant, and the gov- 

British Sir 


and his wife and a number of his followers 


ernment's act was in the purest tradition 


Oswald 


The NATION 


had been held in prison for more than three 
held without trial under a war-time security reg 
The conscience of the government was never easy 
these administrative arrests, and Mosley was a! 
many unusual privileges. He and his wife were h 
in four adjoining rooms in Holloway Prison and 
mitted to have their own furnishings and radio A 
when Mosley’s health failed, Herbert Morrison, 
Home Secretary, ordered him released. 

Immediately questions were asked. Other prisoners 
to put up with the hospital facilities provided by the 
stitution; why not Mosley?—Well, because of his 
liar status; he had never been properly convicted 
then should he not have been let out long ago? 
because at an earlier stage of the war he might 
been able to do some harm. Now he couldn't; and 
way the security officers would keep an eye on him 
how about his wife, who was jailed as a fascist in 
own right? Why should she come out? She's not 
Well, no, but after all she zs his wife, and if he } 
a danger neither is she. As a matter of fact, several! 
imprisoned fascists have also been released.—B: 
they are ill?—-No, they are not ill, but they are co 
ered harmless.—Then would Mosley also be rele 
even if he were not ill?—Oh, no. Mosley is bein; 
leased because he is ill. That is the only reason. 

And so British justice, nicely tempered with non 
and a bad conscience and respect for upper-class 
lege, ejected the country’s leading fascist from jail 
found itself the object of fierce attack by all of orga: 
labor and much of the unorganized public. 

Why? What has generated so much anger ov 
normal and so English a procedure? What is all the 
about, anyway? The row is only incidentally about 
ley, even though the marching workers carry placard 
nouncing his ugly record. The row is about somet 
quite different. It is a popular vote of no confid 
in the political behavior of the Churchill governm: 
It is notice served on the government, including 
Labor ministers, that the workers no longer trust 
political intentions. The fact that Herbert Morrison 
done a good job will not save him in the eyes of 
workers. For the freeing of Mosley symbolizes the t! 
the workers fear—betrayal of the democratic aim 
which they fight and work. 

[It is difficult to believe that Herbert Morrison 
pressed his own convictions as a person and a Lal 
minister in the matter of Mosley. More likely the d 
sion was forced through by the Tory majority in ¢ 
ronment, and the Home Secretary had to carry it 1: 
effect or resign. But by taking responsibility for ¢! 
government's act he may well have forfeited his ow: 
political future. For the anger of Britain’s workers |! 
been clearly expressed. The Trades Union Congress, the 


| 


‘ 


National Executive of the Labor Party, and the Nationa g 





AM 
NRRA 


In our 


The We 


old ani 





of Labor, a body representing the two other or- 





} . 
nave ali CONn- 


s and the cooperative movement, 

> action of the government. Alone among the 

r bodies, the Parliamentary Labor group has 
viosley’s release by a vote of fifty-one to forty 

But this narrow margin in Morrison's favor, in a 


o , 
se freedom of action is inhibited by Labor's 
mm in the government, is small consolat 


Morrison faces the opposition of every impor 
ri I 


The Misertes of Midas 


BY I. F. 


Atlantic City, November 2¢ 
f FP HAT Will Congress Do? “1 don’t think we've 
A fe) 


Fad 


, 


4 done anything here,”’ a member of the Ameri- 
, . . ' ' . } 
an delegation said anxiously in the Claridge 


room the other night, ‘‘to which Congress could 
( eption.”” This is the shadow which haunts this 
ssion of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
ference. The other issues which divide or worry 
itatives of the forty-four United Nations in the 

of whether Con- 


A dwindle beside the question 


c I! authorize the necessary appropriation to start 
organization going. The various “hows” are far 
ortant than the “‘whether.”’ If Congress makes the 
tiation, hungry people can be fed, devastation alle- 
Nothing else really matters. 
ndoggling Abroad? The chances are that the 
W A will get its money, but increased grumbling 


anticipated about “‘boondogg!: 


’ The 
World 


ng abroad. 


cement by the Treasury of plans for a 


g lopment Bank may be expected to increase the irri- 
¢ the small-minded and provide new material for 
bic demagogy. The truth is that we have grown 
rich we've got to give some of our wealth away or 

on it. Charity has become an economic necessity. 

ive so much of the world’s gold that unless we find 
way to use it, it will lose much of its value. Its 

g e depends on resumption of the gold standard. But 
nations cannot go back to the gold standard unless 

have enough gold. The many devices worked out 

ring the past decade for clearing international pay- 

nd arranging trade without gold make it easier 

ever to abandon the gold standard permanently. If 

ppens, we can use our ¢ ld to fill our dental cavi- 

or adorn our fingers 

A Midas in Misery. From thi: point of view, the 
UNRRA is but one of many steps we must take to main- 

n our wealth by arranging to dispose of our surpluses. 

C The World Bank proposed by the Treasury would make 


gold and gold credits available to the rest of the world 








t { i Of i 5 
Op " 
For Bri is 
M lot ir\ Ws Vi 
a fascist as Hit r, and S i vi 
Ss ¢ Ga TOUS Ss Ss f 1iTl the * { ' 
¢ 
oncert nim is the ( t f $ 
lat Meaning SO 1 \ host t 
justice meted out to a rich and title i rf 
STONE 
, 
to buy the excess products of our f. and factories 
(Hold on to r seats a moment while I dwell o: e 
fantastic character of the economy in which we Ii 
rye | ’ } 
The gold-buying policies of the Roosevelt Administ: 
d I 
tion were a device to give goods away abroad. Its e 
; ‘ : 
t t at home lay in the fact 


value in stimulating busin 


foreigners of course took goods, not dollar bills 
turn for their metal. Now through the World Bar C 
propose to reverse the process, lending them baci 
of the gold with which to buy our exports again. This 
is how the merry ZO-T ind of wor d prt sm opera ) 

Food Sur pluses, Too. \t is pretty generally understood 
that our industrial capacity has been vastly expanded | 
the war; recent cries of a 1 from th chine 

; : 

led t mx lramatic exam] yf 

need for revi markets abroad. Less understood 1 ( 
fact that there has been a comparat ansion of 


agricultural production. Technological timprovem« 
, ‘ 


soil conservation, and enlarged acreage have pushed |! 
production up ¢cnofri Alth rh one-fourth f 
Ti rd 1S bein r LUISE i for military and len 1-]¢ ise purps 


domestic food consumption per capita has reached thi 
In 1941 and 1942 it was 


10 per cent above the 1933-49 a 


highest level in a generation 
erage, and it will remain 
3 per cent above in 19-13 and 1944. As the war ends, we 
can either plow this increased production under or give 
it away. We spent a half-billion dollars a year restricting 
farm output during the '30's. It would probably cost us 
three-quarters of a billion to push production back to the 
old levels now. That three-quarters of a billion mull 
by two is just about the amount we are being asked to 
put into the UNRRA, which will pr yhably last two years 
after the war is over 

The Advantages of Charity. Shipping surpluses abr ad 
instead of restricting output maintains a lu; 
employment and economic activity at home. The process 


is no different from that whereby Britain betor 


World War and the United States | re { Ser 


World War lent money abroad to make 


/ i 
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other countries to build railroads and factories and buy 
consumer goods. A large amount of this business was 
actuaily a gift, for many of the loans were wiped out 1n 
periodic economic crises and never repaid. But on net bal- 
ance this foreign lending was profitable in maintaining 
economic activity. The difference between this older 
process of lending and what is being organized now 
through the UNRRA, World Bank, and other proposed 
devices is that the risk is socialized, like insurance, and 
power rests with governments rather than great priv ife 
bankers. Unfortunately, though we are the world’s great- 
est, if not the only, creditor nation, we still have a debtor- 
nation psychology 

What Will the Brass Hats Say? Next to Congress, the 
UNRRA's greatest hurdle is the ambitious attitude and 
covert hostility of the military. Under the basic UNRRA 
agreement the army decides when, where, and how the 
UNRRA shall operate. Interdepartmental committees 
began work on the problem of relief for liberated coun- 
tries under the general chairmanship of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson in June of 1942. The 
committee on food under H. A. Tolley more than a year 
ago recommended immediate action to buy and stock 
food for liberated countries. The Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation (OFRRA) under Governor Lehman 
submitted a detailed program of purchases to the War 
Food Administration last May. But no food has beer 
bought. The OFRRA asked $300,000,000 and was given 


an allocation of $75,000,000 for the quarter beginning 





ECRETARY HULL was apparently vise enough to 
disregard the advice of those benevolent meddiers 
whe urged h 


Moscow conference. Although he saw Hyalmar J 


im to plead Finland's cause at the 


Procope, Finnish envoy in Washington, on the eve ot 
his departure for Moscow, there is no evidence that he 


‘ 


sought to obtain easy terms for Hitler's halfway ally 


If he did, the attempt was futile, for the Kremlin's stand 
pestis of a separate peace with Finland has 
5 if anythin ince the conference 
twent ctii anniversary of the B f 
n Stalin one of his typical tirades, dealt 
with the belated ittempts of some oO (; 


itellites to break away from the Axis. Referri 


| to Pus is oO of the par ints in ft 
1* , , 
! coalition, ¥ 
| f re le 1 
eaders of these vassals, until so recently s 
t 7 
o their master, now recognize that th e has 





Finland Waits Too Lon iy 


BY JOACHIM JOESTEN 
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July 1, but this was canceled late in August be 
military hostility. The army is not equipped 
civilian populations and in Italy has been ha 
too much in some areas, including meat, and 
in others, where it has provided mostly flour 
power over procurement machinery in this co 
over transport facilities abroad leaves the UN 
pendent on the military, and the ideal situati 
be one in which they worked together. Brass 
tempt for civilians is the psychological ‘block.’ 
Other Difficulties. As this is written, the Soy 
gation is still holding its cards close to its vest 
action from that quarter, the UNRRA will be di 
by Britain and the United States, exercising 
through the Combined Food Board, an Anglo-An 
Canadian body. The smaller nations are split int 
which have no money and those which have. T 
—the Dutch, Norwegian, and French—have » 
right to appeal over the head of the UNRRA a 
man, its director general, to the Combined Food | 
and thus obtain more than their fair share of scarce 
supplies. The State Department and the British I 
Office have an understanding to maintain the sup: 


of the Combined Food Board and restrict the UNR} 


power. Confusion has also been created because 1 
yet knows whether Lehman's old OFRRA will be : 
in the UNRRA or remain in Leo T. Crowle 
Foreign Economic Administration. The infant | 
has an adult collection of headaches. 





come to answer for their robbery, and they are takin; 
the bushes and trying to find a favorable moment to s 
away from the robber giant. 

On entering the war those who would share 
Hitler's gains decided in advance what pieces w 
fall to whom: to whom the cakes and the buns, to » 
the bumps and the bruises. Of course, the bumps 
the bruises were reserved for their enemies; for t! 
selves, the cakes and the buns. But now it is clear t 


Germany and its vassals won't get the cakes and 


buns; instead the Allies reserve for them the bum; 


and the bruises. 


Elsewhere in his speech Stalin spoke of the “Kar 
Fianish Republic” as one of the Soviet territories 
the Red Army was going to liberate in short order 
is a revealing clue to the minimum demands wh 


victorious Russia may be expected to make on a def 


Finland, 


to 
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. ‘Karelian-Finnish Sovict Socialist Republic,” to 
give it its oficial name, did not come into existence 
ao fter the Peace of Moscow (March 12, 1940) 
which ended the war between Finland and the Soviet 
Union. It was formed from the former Karelian Re- 
public, a subdivision of Russia proper, and territory 
ceded to the U. S. S. R. by Finland. Stalin’s reference 
to it, therefore, clearly indicates that in dealing with 
Finland he will insist, at the very least, on the boun- 
daries established in 1940. (At present a large part of 

» Karelian-Finnish Republic is occupied by Finnish 
troops. ) 

Coincident with this reaffirmation, by Stalin himself, 
that the Karelian-Finnish Republic is to be regarded as 
an integral part of the Soviet Union, comes news from 
Moscow of intensified political act y Otto Wilhelm 
Kuusinen, the Finnish Communist shea ler who headed 
the Terijoki puppet government after the Soviet inva- 
sion of Finland December, 1939, and later became 
chief executive of the Karelian-Finnish Republic. A few 

<s ago Kuusinen published in Moscow a pamphiet 
entitled “Finland Unmasked” which concluded: “The 
iterests of both the Finnish people and the people 

2 f Soviet Russia call for the creation of reliable guar- 


1 preclude a repetition at any time of 


attack on the U. S. S. R.” As head of 


tituent republics, 


which woul« 

F nd’s bandit 
n’s sixteen cons 
| even more as one of the vice-presidents of the Pre- 
Su] t, Kuusinen has considerable 
zht in the councils of the Kremlin, and the promi- 
iven his views by Pravda and other Soviet papers 

ts that he will be influential in deciding Finland's 
after the Moscow 


this juncture, and in particular 


nce, it is hard to see what the United States or 
( Britain could do to save Finland from being con- 
nto a Soviet protectorate on the model of, say, 
Mongolia if Stalin 

of Russia's m 


frrangement. 


- 1 41, - 
ided that the future secu 


rthwestern border necessitated such 
themselves to 


for this situ 


The Finns have only 
iation, or de- 


for they 
) : | 


liter wu } 7eEPNM c tho na > WY 
Iiteraily dozens of atte pts made Dy 


nave — 


tely spurned, 
\merican and British diplomats to take | ian out of the 
t while there was stil! time. 
t As long as Russia stood to benefit from Finland's 
: lrawal from the war, Allied intervention in behalf 
j I chance of success. Only a f 


ths ago the Finns could have had a fairly good 


inland had a good 
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istment of the 1° fortunately a 


s in this direction were blocked by the Finnish mili- 


tarists, who stubbornly refused to evacuate the Sovict- 


k r " te:ahted 
in territory held by them. With the shortsighted- 





that so often characterizes military leaders, the 





. es } nal ’ rat n 
neral Staff insisted that m‘Ltary occupatian 








of Soviet Karelia was Finland’s surest ranty of future 
independence 

There has been little if any fighting along the Karclian 
front for more than a year. At times it has appeared as 
if the Soviets, concentrating a 


central ind 


4 QQ a 
southern sectors of the 2,000-mffe front, 
were completely uninterested in the barren north 
tracts where the Finnish army was intrenched 
virtual 


implications whi 


armistice on this front never had the polit cal 


attributed to it. The Russians were simply biding their 
4 


, ' 
time in the sound conviction that, once Hitler's armies 
had been beaten, the Finnish sector would « rum} le. That 


Hardly any other nation has Ked so sensclessly on 
that by hold 


yh-water mark of the 


the time element as the Finns. They hoped 
ing their ground where the hig 
a purely de 
fensive war they would place themselves in an a 


German drive had left them and fighting 


tagveous bargaining position. If there had ever been a 
chance that the war in Russia woul 


and a compromise peace, that might have been a sounc 


speculation. But only those who are profoundly ignorant 


eo 
f soviet 


settle for much less tha 


> : 1 mace +} ‘ Ww ] 
Russia could imagine that Moscow would 
Mh CoMipicre recovery ol the 1941 
boundaries. 

Rum ne¢ 
NumMmanians, 


' : 15) } 
Tronically enough Finns, like the 


Nazi satellites, hoped al- 
did the 


lief in Nazi 


1 
monct ry) ry 
TTOSt S Much 


United Nations. 
E irope 


from the Moscow conferencs 
There is a widespread be 
that the pr ncipal objective of the 
democracy and of the 


Hitler's 


— - 
vassals from the consequences of their collusion with 


controlled 
U nited Sta 


Atlantic Charter must be to save 


utes as the guardian of 


small-time 


the Axis. President Roosevelt’s recent message to Con- 


even more the outcome of the Moscow con 
feren lave somewhat bdued, but by no 


blighted, these hopes. Mr. Procope in Washington ts still 


} Jer ter er)? in . > 
in the State Department, in Congres 
i 


gress and 
means 


I chievements and their 
lonely heroism in 1939, it is absurd to speak of the 


Finland of 1943 as a “democracy” waging a 


ensive’ war against a ‘totalitarian giant 


private.” 
| 


1» ; tn atk 
pressions used by Finland's apologists in this country. 


In no country which has admitted Hitler's legions, be it 
an occupied or an “allied” country, can democracy sur 
: | lac 4 ' ; orn » 3 } , } 
vive. Finland today is in the grit of ah nan l 


secret police and of a thoroughly 
nena by Marshal Mannerheim. Only in the last fev 
s has any serious attempt been made to remove the 


chief of the Finnish secret police, Anthoni, and 


WEeeKS 
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to replace him with a more “democratic official (s 
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of Finland, coupled with Stalin's contemptuous remarks, 
have at last jolted the Helsinki government from its 
hopefully waiting attitude. In the last few weeks feverish 
activity has been noted in the Finnish capital. Three of 
the country’s leading diplomats—T. M. Kivimiki, Min- 
ister to Berlin, Onni Talas, Minister to Rome, and 
Georg A. Gripenberg, Minister to Stockholm and a 
nephew of Marshal Mannerheim’s—have been recalled 
for consultation. The Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Finnish rubber-stamp Diet is in almost permanent ses- 
sion, and according to the usually well-informed Stock- 
holm Soctal-Demokraten, Finland's ace trouble-shooter 
and three-times peacemaker, Juho K. Paasikivi, is “stand- 
ing by” for another trip to Moscow. Now that the 
sands are running out in Finland's hour-glass, the bank- 
rupt politicians of Helsinki are moving heaven and 
earth in a last-minute attempt to stave off disaster. 

All signs point to a coming Finnish peace bid—much 
too late to accomplish anything. But the official press 


The NAT! 


still insists that as long as the Finnish army has n 
eliminated Finland will never accept uncon 


surrender. 
What, then, has Finland to offer? The Germans. a,. 
cording to reliable reports, have already removed the 


bulk of their troops from the Finnish front, leavin, 

a few skeleton divisions to cover the retreat. So Finland 
can no longer offer to immobilize, or at least force | 
withdrawal of, a sizable German force. There is as 
no evidence that the Finnish army will be volu 
withdrawn to the 1940-41 boundaries. Nor is ther 
far, the slightest indication that the three me: 
marily responsible for Finland's present plight- 
dent Risto Ryti, Finance Minister Vainé Tanner, 
Field Marshal Mannerheim—are prepared to r 
All three are absolutely unacceptable to the Kre: 
In the circumstances, it will take almost a mira 
rake Moscow even consider a Finnish request { 
separate peace. 


The Moral Front 


BY ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


EK HAVE had a great deal to Say ibout the 
plain meaning to our enemies of the Moscow 
onference. Its plain meaning to ourselves is 
certainly no less obvious and no less encouraging. The 
Moscow conference offers the first clear indication that 
we have learned at long last to read the history of the 
First World War. We do not propose, regardless of 
what we may have said on this subject in the past, to 
win the war first’ and talk about the peace afterward, 
We do not propose to divide the war from the peace as 
Wilson divided them. We propose instead to create 
the peace in the process of fighting the war and as its 
principal objective 

Down to November 1, 1943, we were apparently re id 
ing the history of 1917-18 to mean, in the words of the 
current epigram, that is a mistake to win a war and 
ose the peace that follows. From which we concluded 
that history's lesson for us was the lesson that we must 


in the war first and then make sure to win the peace 
is well. Which meant in practical terms that this time 
we must be as smart as Clemenceau, or this time we 
just keep the President at home, or this time we must 
say our unmistakable say to any little band of Senators 
who might set themselves up against the people's will 
It does not seem to have occurred to us that the epigram 
vas merely an epigram: that you cannot Win a war and 
lose the peace; that if the peace is lost, the war 15 lost 


vou wait 


iesson of LYLE SS 


to win the peace until you have won the war, you | 
win neither. 

The fundamental mistake of Wilson's leadership 
that he attempted, as some of our contemporaries, h 
and in England, have attemped in the present war, t 
“win the war first.” Wilson believed that once the wa 
was won, he could sit down around a table with the 
of good-will and draft a better world. It was this 
in Wilson's thinking between the war and the 
which produced the tragic irony of his failure. 

On December 4, 1917, in one of the greatest speeches 
of his great career, Mr. Wilson made that fissure evi 
dent. Answering his own question, ‘“‘When shall we 
sider the war won?” the President told the two houses 
of Congress: 


First . . . this intolerable Thing of which the masters 
of Germany have shown us the ugly face, this mena 
of combined intrigue and force which we now see cles 
as the German power, a Thing without conscience 
honor or capacity for covenanted peace, must be crushie 
and if it be not utterly brought to an end, at least s! 
out from the friendly intercourse of the nations; and, 
second, .. . when this Thing and its power are indeed 
defeated and the time comes that we can discuss peace 
when the German people have spokesmen whose wo 
we can believe and when those spokesmen are ready 
the name of their people to accept the common jucg 


ment of the nations as to what shall henceforth be tha 
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bases of law and of covenant for the life of the world 


we shall be willing and glad to pay the full price for 
peace, and to pay it ungrudgingly 
First the German Thing must be destroyed, and ten 


} ie i .° 1 -_ 
peace would be made. The aSSUM Pale Nn Was Dasic, 


+ Ff nre ~—F ‘ ~ one _em 

It 1 repeated more than once. “Let it be said again, 
r + ® ‘ : e 
; the Presiden that autocracy must first be shown 
) 
Bi vw : 
rt ter futility of its claims to power or lk adership in 
; } 


} 


so ret te ' ; so 
| . ; " " + ’ ’ ‘ , ; > ’ 
ern world. Not until that has been done can 


° es 


et up as arbiter and peacemak 
t The war would end when the German people, 
iside the German Thing, admitted the wrong 


al 


igreed to repair the damage, in so far as they 


( repair it, and to accept a settlement based upon 
4 4 Arner neare U . } }; 
When this had hapy ene 1, peace would be dis- 


> 


eS would be “made.” 


I 
} 

ho sounds very near. It was a speech a man 

indeed, which men 

And nor np ionles: ymstatian 1 + 

AATIC no In passion ess imitatvion put 

f and hope. Wilson was never nobler than when 


today. It was a spec h, 


ce 


lared the reasons for his confidence that a just 
uid be made. The “voices of humanity’’ were in 

‘They grow daily more audible, more articu- 
te re persuasive, and they come from the hearts of 


rerywhere.” “Statesmen must by this time have 


the opinion of the world is everywhere 


f 
ike and fully comprehends the issue invoked.” 


' 
| rfnat 


1 "” ° 1 
sught of the plain people here and everywhere 
4 i 


pi 
tt thout the world, the people who enjoy no privi- 
1 have Vv 4 , sle nr | t mh ict: ~d + Aarda 

i have vefy simpie and unsopnisticated standards 


ht and wrong, is the air all governments must 


forth breathe if they would live.”’ No representa- 
self-governed nation would evcr again dare 

t “en -} ‘ > : f self hnecc and comnromicse 
sucn covenants of seinshness and compromise 
We 
But 


us men speak not of the Congress of Vienna but 
A < 


ere entered into at the Congress of Vienna.” 
ard sentences like these in our own time. 

vf the Conference of Versailles. The tragedy of our time 
s the reenactment in so short a space, not of the suffer- 
ns mistake was not, as some of us seem ignobl 


concluded, that he hoped too much 


was that he hoped too little. Like all decent and 

, 
ic men, he hated war. He refused therefore to 
o himself that a war could be an affirmative 


action, A war to Wilson, h wever offensive if 
iry strategy might be, was by its nature politicall 
litically a means of countering your enemy 


| nothing more. Political affirmations belonged, in 


to the conference table, after the war 


won. And to us also, before the Moscow conference, 


t seemed to belong to the conference table. To us also 
a war was not capable of political meaning but only of 
was the 


4 


military effects. To us also the final wisdom 


feminder that first we must stop our enemies and that 
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only then would what we proposed to do be determined. 
And yet the record of 1918 was there for anyone to 


read. Mr. Wilson's preliminary conditions were fulfilled 


Hable. The German people did, as Mr. Wil 


i 


to the last sy 
son had said they must, renounce the German Thing 
They did admit their responsibility 


to make good the damage. Upon the basis of these Ger 


man acts peace was discussed. as Mr. Wilson said it 


would be discussed. Everything happened as he said 


it must happen. And there was no peace. There was i 


f 
stead a conference beside which the Conegre 


need not blush, an exhibition of political pettiness, par 


ticularly in this country, which equaled if it did not sur 


. 7? , 
pass prey ous exhibitions, 1 SICK and uneasy armistice 


of a generation or less, a s¢ German Thing worse 
} 


by far than the first, and a Second World War as much 


1ore deadly than the first as the first was more deadly 


" 


than anything that had gone before it. It 


| 
was not the 


peace that was lost. It was the was lost 


! 
why? Because our arms were inadequate? No, our arms 


were successful. Because we divorced, in our minds and 


the military war from the political peace 


i 


But there is more in the record of 1918 than the Ie 


in our words, 


> 


son that you cannot win the war first and the peace after 

ward. There is also affirmative proof that if the 
4 

and the war are made together as parts of a common 


action, both can be 


won. Mr. Wilson did accomplish 
one of his principal objectives, the objective which he 
put in his Mount Vernon speech of July 4, 1918, as the 
foremost of the ends ‘for which the associated peoples 


of the world are fighting and which must be conceded 
them before there can be peace.” That objective was “the 
destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that « 

separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the 


peace of the world. . ” The arbitrary powers which 


I 


had made that war were destroyed. But they were not de 
stroyed at Versailles: they were destroyed as a political 
consequence of the actual fighting | 

In his reply to the Gert request for rmistice 
of October 12, 1918, the President, through the Secre 
tary of State, called the attention of the German govern 
ment to the Mount Vernon deciarat ind stated: “The 


power which has hitherto controlled the German natior 
is of the sort here des 
the German nation to alter it.’’ The effect of that declara 
tion and of the subsequent declaration of October 23 

now history. On November 9 the 
would be a bold man who would contend, with the 


chronicle of Versailles before him, t) t! itocratic 


governments of the Central Power: ld have b 
destroved if this obic five } le t} »t} ers ! CET) left 


to the council table to debate 
The lesson of the Jast war, I most earnestly submit 


! 


is not that Senator Lodge was a vain and petty man, o 


that Clemenceau was as vindictive as he was blind, or that 
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President Wilson should have stayed at home. The les- 
son 1s that you cannot run a modern war in two sections 
like a fast express—a war action followed by a peace 
action. Because if you do, neither section will arrive; 
and fer this reason—that a modern war is itself a 
political action, is indeed the most expressive and asset- 
tive of all political actions. To deny it—to believe, or 
to pretend to believe, that the military war has no 
political implications and can have no political effects 

is to frustrate the war effort and to defeat its purpose. 
A modern war is an action of entire peoples which ab- 
sorbs their total will and every interest of their lives. 
It must be worthy of the effort it demands. If it is not, 
if it is presented as a military action only, it may be 
brought to an end, but it will not be brought to achieve- 
ment. For it is not possible to summon up that will of 
millions of men and women a second time, after the 
announced and asserted end has been accomplished, to 
push still farther forward to the real objective. 


There are those who resent being told that this war 
is a war of ideas, but neither they nor any of us can 
This war, whether we like it or not, is a 


escape that fact 
war for the moral and political domination of our time 
and of the time after. Those who made it, made it in the 
belief that they could impose upon men their concep- 
tions of society, rightly estimating that if they could suc- 
ceed, everything else—economic advantage, territorial 
advantage—would follow. They struck—they dared to 
strike because they were restrained by no respect or rever- 
ence of their own—at the heart of human power, at the 
essential principle of faith. Whether we admit it to our- 
selves or not, this war is a war fought by our enemies 
on that level and in those terms. And as things now are, 
we run the risk of losing the war itself to enemies our 
defeated; 
of our enemies overthrow the moral order we defend 


armies have of seeing the moral revolution 
even though our enemies themselves have been destroyed. 

By the mere action of making their war at the political 
and moral level our enemies have won terrible victories 
already in the field they chose. Their initial advantage— 
and it was an overwhelming advantage—was precisely 
that they were willing to challenge the moral sense of 
civilized mankind. It ts no new thing in the chronicle 
of the human spirit to see the scoffer, the derider, the 
blasphemer, win victories against belief and faith. What 
ig new ts to see a povernment, a nation, committing 
itself to a preat war in the cause of contempt, the cause 


of blasphemy, the cause 


bility of man. But in one ca 


of the worthlessness and igno- 
is in the other the initial 
advantage is the same. The advantage is the advantage 
of daring to deride, daring to d sspise. The advantage is 
the fact of the attack, the fact that the forbidden words 
oken 


It 1s foolish to talk of the Nazi propaganda in this 
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war as though it were the dissemination of evil. If it wer 
only that, it would be weak indeed. What is danger 
in the propaganda of our enemies ts the fact tha 
an attack against the good. There is no need to 
propaganda agencies of a great power to disseminat 
Evil existed in the world, all forms and kinds « 
long before Hitler and Goebbels and the rest 
the moral and political attack can do is to break down the 
moral preconceptions, the implicit and accepted beliefs 
which hold the social infection of evil in restraint 

The obvious example is the Nazi racial propa; 
There was no need for the Nazis to set up radio instilla. 
tions to infect the world with racial hatreds. The seeds 
are very old. They are scattered everywhere. But 
seeds in a healthy and sane society germinate, if at 
all, in little pockets of corruption which are seale 
off from the common healthy life by the virule: 
their poison and by the cleansing current of the 
mon public decency and the common self-restr 
In a free society which is strong the infections 
racial hatred are checked by the inner sanity and order 
of the nation. It is this sanity, this restraining order 
which the Nazis have attacked. Our enemies kno; 
know better, apparently, than we—that the basi 
strength of a free society is its belief in the dignity of 
man as man, of every man, no matter what his to: 
or race. They know that this belief depends for its ' 
ity upon its practice. They know that its practice 
upon the inner social discipline which alone restra! 
violation. They know that once the unspoken restr 
are publicly broken down, once the weave of com: 
agreement, common self-discipline is broken, the e 


oO 


—> 


garment will begin to ravel out. 

And it is this precisely that they intend. They hav 
racial hatreds not for the sake of racial hatreds b 
destroy the moral order without which the demo 
world cannot survive. They have won victories alr 
as every honest man who is willing to face the | 
admits. The great and terrible question of this ye 
whether we shall permit them to win further victor: 
to win the final victory they propose; whether we : 
permit them, though defeated in the war itself, to 
their moral victory over the democratic order w! 
many millions of us still believe the war is fought « 
suffered to defend. 

What the final answer to that question will be : 
living man can know. But of one answer even the li 
can be certain. We cannot win this war in the polit 
and moral field unless the war is fought there. But 
fight the war there means to fight the war there. It docs 
not mean to fight the war as a purely military operat 
leaving the moral and political issues for a confer 
on the peace. No conference, no treaty of peace, can ! 
store by articles of agreement the authority of a mo 
order. Only a great and overwhelming affirmation of the 
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December 4, 1945 
faith of mankind, of the conscience of humanity, can 
2 e and power to belief. 
yht and win this war as a purely military opera 
1 of political and moral objectives, our victory 
true, have meaning. Any victory has mea: 
e memory of mankind. But the meaning of our 
, if we fight the war on those terms, will be only 
. this—that our military skill and our man-power and 


r resources of industry and wealth were superior to 

: t f our enemies 

ly to win this war—to win on the dangerous and 
" } 


threatening level where the war is truly fought-——our 


victory must mean far more than that. It must be a vic- 
3 e tory not only for our wealth and strength but for our 


' onscience and our truth against the lie which has at- 
tacked them. It must be a victory which will discredit, 
in actions which every eye can read, the pretensions of 
our enemies, a victory which will mean to all men every- 


st wh that democracy is strong and living and cannot 


y 
Pie) 


be overcome. 
lo those who mistrust words and their uses, the defi- 
n of our objectives in this war will seem a trivial 


g. It will seem to them unimportant whether this 
ut is fought for unconditional surrender first and a 
us approval of international cooperation afterward, 
fought literally and precisely for the Four | reedoms 
the world the Four Freedums imply. It will seem to 

irrelevant whether our actions in the war prove 


' worl } . ry Par th emating 
1€ W tld that the war 1s ne tor the reaftirmation of 


' , 
mocracy or Only a war to be won. But words are not 


‘ 1 ¢ Long . } J.» y yrheine 

or irrelevant things. even in the midst of fighting. 
f 2 ‘Te + 2 

it makes a difference to the entire future of the world 


we answer for ourselves the question Wilson asked 


“hen shall we consider the war won?” It makes a 


P 7 
rence to the future of the world and of this coun- 
} 3 ! ; . 
ind of ourselves, each one of us, whether the victory 
ourseives TO Win 1S ti Lana politica Vv ry 
ye ) }, 1 + } . 
ries aent Uc ed L¥ enty ce n I ] Vv when 
ror wnat ends we me or ¢t pure miil 
] 
74 , , , 
ry victory to wv Nn many voices on both sides of the 
P ae ee ee - oh 
ic Nave attempted to coOmmil us. 
i 
’ , , , 
+Fy gs +; . n . ‘ a _ an "94 
es the diflerence petweer ace and war 


moving very fast and are going wrong. There is no one 
to look to but President Wilson 


nts us is that the President may find the control 


hit the danger ¢! , 
> vu Lib 4 ee 4a | 4 Al 


ideas taken out of his hands.’ History never alto- 
r repeats itself. But no one I think can read these 
words in the autumn of 1943 without a recognition, like 

recognition of a dream, that we have passed this way 

re—and must awake. It is possible to believe—in- 
deed, it is necessary to believe—that there has been an 
awakening and that the declaration of Moscow 1s its 


Outward form. 
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25 Years Agoin The Nation” 


HE FORMAL ABDICATION of eK re! es 
an Wu Ly ) anit 
Germany on other t i narchica isis, if t rs de 
sired. What the new f py be * v er 
Is W ( y i fii 4 i ’ 


Ca ( 1¢ q 
S ed into ‘ Ss , | r ters a d 
Ni c we aN i 4 7 ait le { I Al! ad 


1yonets. And now the fortunes of war have taken this man 


( set I [hree years ago he raised his 
voice alone; now great masses of men look to him for direc 
tion.—-December 7, 1918 


THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY, with some 300 parliamen- 


ok 
tary general ¢ now In progress, has 
made its campaien on a platform of tI urhgoine sox 

, a Kk wlttalend ems ' 

reorganiz 1 A shed s of the more important 
yrovisions of the platform includes a special tax on cay 


no tariffs, immediate nationalization of all lands. 


: 
i 
free trade, 


immediate nationalization of vital public-service systems 
; } ’ 

better housing conditions, free public education, freedom 

for I and India, ‘‘hands-off’’ democracy with immediate 


withdrawal of troops from Kussia, no conscription, equal 


rig for womer of reconciliation with no secret 
aly ) i al € ( 4 the Chart of | rt De 
cor at } of a of free peoples 

i i ‘ 
De CTHOET 14S j 
aoe Merrie oes r ' 
THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA the break, in the nort 
* + \ vhi has | Dr } ( | ofte - 
} nr °° | Far r 1) «} , 
the prophets and looked for so long by all the children of 
n +h, d ot the re wMrtic of H s neon!le Whe 
the proud were t > ¢ ered, the princes put down from 
thrones, of low ree exa 1 1 the b 
wer t } Billed ‘ tha hy x ; he cen? , » st 
were (O De Hiied and (ne fics WV C tO De Sent away empty 
CHRISTI ‘ LINCOL)} FI Leces - 19 
THE DEATH OF EDMOND ROSTAND, which took 
nlace ) Yecember v r e our o r 
psa ( i é ¢ } 
d | ry {om R + e ofa nt of ; 
alien | tness and color! as blithe and as unrelieved 
im its splendor as t e Mediterranean shores by which the 


poet was born and to which his imagination always returned 


—LUDWIG LEWISOHN, December 21, 1918 


BY WAY OF CONTRAST with the amiable and libera 
! 


utterances lately exchanged by Italian diplomats and Ameri 


can statesmen, it 1s interesting to read in recent dispatcnes 
from Paris that the representatives there from Yugoslav 
countries are “becoming disturbed.’ Perhaps the failure of 


, pee } 
President Wilson and the representatives of Italy to discuss 
I 


the Italian claims “in detail’ may be the cause of this sees 


ingly unreasonable state of the Yugoslav mind.—Decem- 


ver 28, 19/18. 








[This is the fifth instalment of “a cautionary tale 
. a rash attempt to write history before it has bap 
pened,” by a distinguished British journalist and member 
of Parliament. Previous instalments have described the 


chaotic conditions in Europe following Germany's col- 


lapse and the growing political tension in Britain. The 
scene now shifts to Washington.} 


V. The Peace Conference Opens 


EPTEMBER 13. Back in Washington. I was here 

in May, 1943, and I don’t like the change in the 

atmosphere, even though it is fun to meet so many 
id friends. The gap between Congress and the Executive 
is wider than ever. The very fact that the President has 
fought so consistently to assure that the United States 
shall shoulder responsibilities consonant with its mate- 
rial wealth and influence turns thousands of Americans 
iwainst the acceptance of these responsibilities. 

I hadn't anticipated so much bitterness against Europe. 
Very few people admit the right of these small coun- 
tries to feel as nationalistic as the big ones do. The 
Yugoslavs have just had a political crisis, even though 
their government was backed by America and Britain. 
This seems to have made the State Department nearly as 
angry as it was over the De Gaulle business in 1943. 
Never were the United Nations so little united, and 
Walter Lippmann foresees a terrific row between the 
great and small powers. 

September 15. Lippmann was right. The President 
seemed tired when he opened the Peace Conference, but 
made, I thought, the best speech of his career. But from 
the appointment of Darlan onw ard, some of his advisers 
have used Europeans whom most Europeans hate and 
despise. General de Gaulle, who has a good many snubs 
from the State Department to forget, and who has a very 
retentive memory, came out as the spokesman of the 
smaller European nations, each of which has had its 

yntribution to make to civilization. He received an em- 
barrassing amount of applause. The second surprise came 
when the Sovict delegation staked its own claim to lead- 
ership. Anthony Eden, who is so much better than he 
sounds in his speeches, was obviously hampered by the 
uncertainties of the crisis at home. (If Polish influenza 
iad not kept the Prime Minister away, we should have 
had a much more forthright speech, but one doubts 
whether it would have been so liberal or so delicate in 


its dealings with the Soviet Union, France, and the lesser 


Furopean states.) One had the feeling that the confer- 


Diary of the Future 


BY VERNON BARTLETT 


The NATI( yN 


ence was getting a little out of hand, and the breakdowy 
of supplies in Europe lessened the authority of the great 
powers. 


September 16. Alan Moorehead of the Daily Ex pres; 
has just arrived here from Warsaw, Budapest, and 
Bucharest. His account is too terrible to be printable 
Years of undernourishment and hardship have so | 
ened resistance that the Polish influenza is killing even 
more people than the Germans killed. Its ravages are par 
ticularly marked in Germany itself, where it is helped 
on by a kind of “despairing apathy.” 

his confirms an article by John Gunther about 
breakdown of distribution arrangements in Europe. | 
Eastern Europe, where the need is greatest, there | 
sporadic fighting between the advancing Russians, a few 
Polish bands, and a few German regiments, commanded 
by men whose fear of communism is so fanatical t 
prevails over the general apathy. According to Gur 
this very fanaticism is only another symptom of bewilder 
ment and despair. At one moment the Poles and ‘ 
mans are allied against the Russians; at the nex 
are murdering each other. In either event, no di 
tion of seed or livestock is possible, and the pl: 
the peasants is heartbreaking. 


September 17. The conference, after a stormy p! 
session, has appointed a Directing Committee 
after a stormy private session, has appointed six con 
sions. This, I think, is more sensible than it sounds 
though the composition of the Directing Committee is 
the result of a piece of unnecessary bullying. It is 
all, the fate of Europe that is being decided, an 
European states have to agree upon two delegates to 
direct the conference with three other delegates repre 
senting the United States, the Soviet Union, and ( 
Britain. Naturally enough, one of these two del 
will be a Frenchman. How one other man is to r 
sent the interests of such diverse states as Poland, Cz 
slovakia, Belgium, Norway, and Holland nobody knows 

The sensible decision is to make the commissions t 
nical rather than political, as far as possible. A delega 
each commission will be appointed by each Eurqpean 
ernment, but he will not be able to bind his governn 
That can only be done by the full delegates in the p! 
conference. What created a bad impression was the in 
ence by the great powers that the plenary sessions w« 
be expected to accept almost without discussion the ma 
jority reports of these commissions. This was not a \ 
polite way of telling the European governments tha 





















ivice wou!d be welcomed | 





ut their politi- 


, 
moicai ac 





rference would not, and upon men like General 


Gaulle it had the effect that anybody could have 


He is being given a leadership Over Europeans 





| never have won on his own merits. 
juridical Commission has to advise on the fate 


riminals, on the establishment of a permanent 


kdown Court of International Justice, and on the 
at tion of a new Declaration of the Rights of Man— 

orthy American proposal to overcome the old 

; ion to international interference with the national 
reignty of any state. The Transport Commission has 

4 overcome objections to the international ownership 


trol of all transport. It has the initial advantage 
very government needs supplies from the United 


ire par ions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, and 
UNRRA has been able to take over transport for 


urpose, but the final enemy will not be the govern- 
so much as the big private interests. Big business 
lon and New York is already actively organizis 


1g 
n to a procedure which, if successful, would 


ly be extended to Britain and the United States. 
(he most bitter discussions are expected in the Com- 
for German Reeducation—some delegates wante j 


ae 


n of the prefix ‘“‘re.’’ This is bound to be politi- 
pite its name, for every government will have to 
ip its mind what sort of Germany it wants, and 

h side it is on in the unconfessed international civil 
n the side of privilege or on that of the common 

But perhaps the most important commission will 
Economic and Financial Commission. “So few 
understand the fundamental difference between 
r’ and “Unitas’"—I certainly don't—and protago- 

f the Keynes scheme or the White scheme are as 
and intolerant as the narrower and more fervent 
tagonists of some feligion. 

The Restitution and Reparation Commission is likely 
have less trouble; it will easily reach agreements even 
igh they may not easily be enforced. Every delegation 

formidable list of national treasures stolen by the 
ans, and none is likely to protest that his neighbor 
$ exaggerating. 

The restitution of economic wealth is, of course, a much 

more complicated business. France, and other countries 
ch the state is to have much more contro! than it 
have, won't do so badly; all stocks and shares in 

by ) enterprises standing in the name of German in- 
/ 


government will simply be 


isferred to the French state; and it will become a 


ils or the German 


matter of French internal politics, after the new constitu- 
has been adopted, to decide which of these indus- 
tries shall go back into private hands and under what 
CONGIUIONS, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and to a lesser extent the 
intries have assets as well as claims. 


other occupied co 
i 














lt is only now, whe the war is over 


ciate the extent to which Hitler had to transfer and to 


disperse German industry. Austria has be ne of 


the highly industrialized s of | 

ips came § ] rew ot re 
badly bombed. The development of Upper Sil 
vill prea | ui, and t 
ndustries in the overp. lated and impover 1 region 
bet ween Baltic and the Black Sea v help to raise 
the standard ving ther f | 
fluenza leaves enough population to do the wor 

The last of the conference commissions is the Arma 
ments Commission. Here again t will t 
fight between the p and private interests. Th $ 
likely to be agreement on only one point—that Germany 
must be disarmed: that has been do: iny| \ oder the 
military occupation 

American and British aircraft companies seem eq 
determined to keep out any governme t 
they may compete with each other after the war over 


I 


That being so, it will be very difficult to build uy 


International Police Force. President Benes and other 


long and depressing dis 


Europeans who followed the 
. ane ¢ } mament ¢ G nm Py e wher he +n 
cussions on aisafrmamen 1m yoneva cTween the iWwO 
world wars have, I believe, prepared a very complete 
plan for an International Air Police which woul 


disarm Germany and discourage any 


future. The document is confidential for the rwmment 
but Slavik, who has been working on it, considers that 
the whole conference will turn upon its acceptance 


} 


Frankly, I don’t believe the present British government 
will accept more than the part that deals with the uni- 
lateral disarmament of Germany 


September 22. Great argument still going on as to 


whether the conference should sit in secret. Eden and 
Richard Law arguing in favor of publicity, the former 
because he remembers the extent to which the vain at- 
tempts to keep things secret in Geneva gave a wonderful 
opportunity to every delegate with an ax to grind, and 
the latter because he remembers the fiasco of the exclu- 
sion of the press from the Food Conference at Hot 
Springs sometime in 1943. The President, on the other 
hand, is said to be opposed because he wants as little 
material as possible to be available to the isolationist 
papers. 

Their wrecking tactics are appalling. In particular, their 
virulent attacks on the Russians are having a very bad 
effect. Already Mr. Mi 


test to the State De partment and was apparently entirely 


lotov has made an official pro- 


unconvinced when Mr. Hull emphasized that the 4 dmin 
istration had no influence over the newspapers. His re- 
minder that the President himself was the object of 
constant and merciless criticism brought such a reply 
from Molotov about the irresponsibilities of the demo- 


cratic system that the two men separated on the worst 








HOW WELL ARK 





Is There Something You Could Have Done to Save Millions of 
Innocent People—Men, Women, and Children— 





Nazi Massacre 
of Kiev’s Jews 
Told by Witness 


Victims Stripped, Lined Up 
at a Gulley, Shot; 
Babies Merely Thrown in Alive 


(By United Press) 


Kiev’s 
avs of the Nazi 


German massacred 


lews 


troops 
luring the firat d 
occupation of the now-liberated Ukraine 
capital, robbing them of their clothes 
and jewelry and lining them up naked 
where they 


Tass News 


at the edge of a gulley 


re shot the Russian 
Agency reported yesterday. 

i yooted an evewitness etorv writ 
ten for the Moscow newspaper, “Izves- 
fia by Umitri OU \ » resident 
Kiev 

“Several days after the Germans en 
tered Kiev (on Sept. 20, 1941) I 
An incessant pro 


went 


to Lvovskava Street 


cession of people was streaming through 
lined wit 


it. and both sidewalks wer 


German patrols The Germans 
were driving the Jews to Babyi Yar 
guilley, beyond the city 

“] also stealthily made my way to 
that place. I was able to stand the 


what I saw there only for ten 
and after that everything went 


sight of 
minutes 
black before my eyes 

“The Germans forced the people to 
undress, at ered 
their clothes and loaded them on trucks 
In separate trucks they put underwear. 


{ then methodically gat 


"Then they tore from the naked peo 
ple—there were men and women among 
watches, if they had 
them up, shivering 


them—trings and 


any, and ranged 
from the cold or from mortal terror, at 
the edge of the gulley and shot them 

“The Germans did not waste any 
bullets on children, but simply 


hurled them alive into the gulley 


little 


“Those who were waiting their turn 


stood silently Some sang or even 
laughed. 1 could see that those who 
laughed were already insane. 

And this thing lasted three days 


All these whom the Germans had not, 


ns yet, driven to their death knew what 


The old 


clothes and 


store for them men 
gathered 
Then they 
The in 
xy others, and 


And all of 


was ip 
put on mourning 
homes for prayer 


Lvovekaya 


in thet 
Street 
1 


mt to 


, ls were supported 


n were even irried 


» were killed 














from Torture and Death ? 


With the irresistible advance of the heroic Russian armies, regair 
native soil, the monstrous treatment the Germans mete out to Jews 
new confirmation. Stories of horror which must shake the conscience of hur 
if civilization is to survive—are being published by eyewitnesses. One 
horror stories is reproduced on this page. Have courage and read it! 

Perhaps you will recoil. It may disturb your sleep at night. But it m 
fill you uith anger, with zeal to do something to stop such atrocities, to res 
Jews who survive. 

Not because they were Poles or Dutchmen, not because they were peasa 
officers—just because, and only because, they were Jews, more than two 
men, women and children have been deliberately murdered by the Germa 

The Jews of Europe have suffered more fatalities from atrocities than 
European Nations combined. In the face of such a tragedy it is folly, indeed 
sinful, to debate whether Jews are a religion, a nation, or a race—to in 
calling them “refugees’”—and thus to remain passive to their disastrous 
ignoring it and surrounding it with silence. 

They are a specific group of human beings whom our common ener 
publicly threatened to exterminate entirely. This Committee believes it is a 
capable duty of all Americans to actively oppose Hitler in this respect also, 
do all that 1s humanly possible to save the four million Jews who are still a 
Europe. 


These Four Million Can Be Saved! 


Experts agree on that. Sweden and Denmark have just proved it by sa 
six thousand Jews in a few days. 

They are safe for only one reason: the doors of a neighboring country 
tinlocked, 

And because of that fact, the escaping Jews found the resources and 
to reach these doors of safety. What Sweden did so simply, so humanely, 
nations are being urged to do, must do if their consciences are to be 
for the peace to come! 

Read what this committee has already accomplished, what tts further pla 


Our Program of Action! 


AT THE EMERGENCY CONFERENCE HELD IN NEW YORK 
JULY 20-25, 1943, EXPERTS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STA 


? 


FORMULATED A PROGRAM OF EFFECTIVE ACTION THAT CAN A 


MUST BE TAKEN NOW TO SAVE THE JEWISH PEOPLE OF EUR 


THEY URGED THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND TH! 


é 


PS 


OW 
A“ 


‘ 
‘ 


UNITED NATIONS TO ADOPT A PLAN EMBRACING THE FOLLOWING 


OUTSTANDING MEASURES: 


1. To create a Governmental Agency specifically charged with the task of 


saving the Jewish people of Europe. 


2. To seek guarantees from the Axis-satellite countries, through the I) 
national Red Cross, neutral countries, or the Vatican, to insure Jews the 
treatment given to other nationals. 

8. To relieve the starvation and disease which are decimating the J¢ 
people in Axis-held territory. 

4. To insist that the Axis-satellite countries, which now seek to gair 
good will of the victorious Allies, withhold their Jews from Hitler’s slaug 
houses and permit them to leave their borders. 

5. To urge neutral countries—Sweden, Ireland, Portugal, Spain, Switzer 
and Turkey—to grant the Jewish people temporary asylum. 





6. To request neutral countries to grant transit facilities to all Jewish ; 
passing from Axis-controlled lands to any United Nations territory, regardles 
whether the persons involved be refugees, immigrants, or repatriates. 


7. To obtain from the Governments of the United Nations temporary asyj 
with the understanding that after the war these refugees will be removed { 
their territories if they are not wanted. 


on 


a 


8. To insist that Great Britain, pending this tragic emergency, open the doors 


of Palestine, where 600,000 Jews have expressed their desire to share their ho: 


and food with their suffering brothers, thus putting an end to the discriminatory 


immigration laws that exclude only Jews from their own country. 
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70U SLEEPING? 


THIS COMMITTEE CAME INTO EXISTENCE Now a Bipartisan Resolution Has Been 


TO ACHIEVE THE RESCUE OF THE Introduced in the Senate and Hodse 
JEWS OF EUROPE Demanding the Creation of Such 
an Agency 





































Here Is Part of Its Record This 


resolution recommends to the President: 





“, . . The creation by the President of a commis- 
r iy Offices and representatives in Washington sion of diplomatic, economic and military experts 
: Q n London, in Palestine and in Turkey, are to formulate and effectuate a plan of immediate 


the respective governments to undertake action designed to save the surviving Jewish pe ople 
2 oss ; of Europe from extinction at the hands of Nazi 

re-scale action to save the four million Jews in G 

aly rermany. 

pe’s death trap. 


‘ hh] This resolution was introduced by leaders of both Parties: 
We brought the problem of the Jewish disaster to tr 


the Senate by Senator Guy M. Gillette and eleven of his 


f the masses Of American people by nation-wide colleagues; in the House by Congressmen Will Rogers, Jr 
rtising in the leading newspapers in this coun- (D.) of California, and Joseph Clark Baldwin (R.) of New 

3 try and through national radio-broadcasts, as well York. 

t is through books, periodicals, and leaflets. The hearings of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 


; f bli — House have opened. We hope that hearings of the Senate’s 
© | 4 oO rz . ¢ ~ > 4 ~—~] J 7 1oO ‘ E . 
\\ rganized mass expressions Of public opinion Foreign Affairs Committee will begin soon. Prominent met 


_ iding immediate action, through a mass peti- from all walks of American life are testifying, urging this 
movement, mass rallies and dramatic pageants. resolution’s passage. Wendell Willkie declared this resolu- 


11 : ‘ . ave } ired tion of “paramount tmportance. The urgency of the situation 
We organized the pilgrimage of five hundre deanna deleidiahs actien Wea. Bi dimen de cite 
Rabbis to W ashington. hearted support of everu American.” 
1 . " ‘ . 
requested and obtained the week of compas- 
g gion and prayer by six thousand Christian You Can Do Your Part, Too! 
\ rcenes. Wire or write to your Senator and Cogressman. Write 
. . : S« the members of the Foreign A ffai Committee of 
initiated the movement to pay tribute to . p he hero ay er ron ay aii meee 
) yuse. Demand their cooperation! 
len and Denmark. er ; — 
, . — You can do your part, too, to carry out our tremendous 
organized the protest against the omission of plan of activities. You can help us mobilize public opini 
A ’ pia vl 1©% Ol CE neip 1S n¢ lil UDI opini 
» Jewish disasters from the Moscow statement Sts tant: tm comet, Wek tee hile tn es alin one Bed 
trocities. m to st. 7 
strocities quarters in Washington, London, Palestine, and Turkey t 
Now, we are able to state with satisfaction that continue our work for a people in deepest agony and des} 
" President, at his press conference on Novem- For each day dooms thousands that can be saved. This ts 
— r6,and Secretary Hull, in his historic appearance strictly a race against death! 
\ ’ ° " : J ~ ¥ . 2s] . 2} + « y . 
: Dy e the joint session of Congress, specifically This Committee is asking the American people for su 
hag mel tioned their concern with the Jewish tragedy. stantial financial support with which it will be enabled 
: Atle ring of silence around the catastrophe of the carry on its work for the rescue of the Four Million mar- 
. Jewish people was broken. tyred Jews in Europe. 
More than that. In all our activities, we put for- We need your financial help tmmediately—NOW! You 
rd as the first and most immediate demand, the can sign your name below and enclose your contribution to 
‘ation of a specific Governmental Agency with speed the effectiveness of our work to save the Jewish 
: the task to effectuate the rescue of the millions of people of Europe. Whatever you give is evidence of your 
@ Jewish people still alive in Europe. conviction that human life is worth saving! 
1 ® * By a ruling of the Treasury Departmert 
Emergency Committee to Save the Jewish People of Europe ‘ contributions to this Committee are tax exem ; 
ONE EAST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MURRAY HILL 2-7237 1 Emergency Committee 
EXECUTIVE BOARD to Save the Jewish People of Euro; 
CO-CHAIRMEN: Peter H. Bergson, Louls Bromfield, Ben Hecht, Rep. Will Rogers, Jr., 11 Base 44th Se New Vork 17. N. % ; 
Mme. Sigrid Undset. ; 0: r ii ws : 
ViICE-CHAIRMEN: Dean Alfange, William 8. Bennet, Konrad Bercovict, Jo Davidson, Oscar \ I hereby en your efforts t tain | ' 
W. Ebrhorn, William Hells, Prof. Francis FE. McMahon, Dean George W. Matheson, mediate [ nited Nations acti at ive ¢ ' 
Herbert 8. Moore, Vletcher Pratt, A. Hadani Rafacli, Lisa Sergio, Rep. Andrew Jewish people of Europe. I enclose a 
L.. Somers, Dr. Maurice William, | en efice ag Gh edna “4 € ‘ 
remenad task in the sum of }.....6.. ‘ 
TREASURER: Mrs. John Gunther. | a : “vite ; Seg heck hle to ! 
lease make checls ayahie 
MEMPERS: Stella Adier, J. J. Amiel, Al Bauer, ¥. Ben-Amti, A. Ben-Elizer, M. Berchin, | af JOHN GUNTHER, 7 | 
Rabbi Philip D. Bookstaber, Bishop James A. Cannon, Jr., Lester Cohen, Babette ! WATS. PEENN ees o reas | 
Deutsch, Kep. Samuel Dickstein, Nathan George Horwitt, FE. Jabotinsky, Rose Keane, i NAME 
door Emil Lengyel, I. Lipshutz, Lawrence Lipton, Emil Lodwig, Gov. Edward Martin, j 
Gov. 3. Howard McGrath, 8. Merlin, Michael Potter, Victor M. Ratner, Curt Riess, i ADDRESS 
atory Arthur Rosenberg, K. Shridharant, Johan J. Smertenko, Arthur Szyk, Irvin Taitel, ' 
Thomas J, Watson, Gabriel Wechsler, Alex Wilf. ‘ 
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where Stalin is said to be making up his mind whether 


lenmil 


Burma, The 


N 


y 


British of 


topped on! 


were 


veri if 
be he 
Streicher, 

Now |! 


} 
enn 
mab 
' 
; s 
ry 
_ 
P 


Edya 


sma!! in 


W 


tly that Ame 


i 


inspire them even before the First 


ddie Kuh has 


Ribbentrop was delil 





r Ansel! Mowrer is convinced that this 


itself, might be decisive in Moscow, 
& 


t Japan. 


i 


me into the war again 
r 23. Conference overshadowed by the news 
ack « 


British at 1 Rangoon and Akyab 


I once flew over the territoy from Akyab to 
J / 

mountains fising to upward of 12,000 feet 

ith th jung and populated by pigmies 

Di 1d poi larts. Since that flight I have 

bted whether we could reconquer Burma ex- 


cost of very extravagant losses. In no other 


hanized warfare n handicapped The 

rt of the Burma defeat is the unanimity 
Ame! 1 correspondents state that the 

tht half-heartedly. Some of them are reported 


no interest in winning back terri- 


n't theirs anyway and that they didn’t see 
couldn't go home now that the war against 
as over “A Herald Tribune editorial states 


ricans have too often accused the 


1 


which, in fact, had ceased to 


World War. Partly 


n imperialism 


for that reason Great Britain had become almost ashamed 
of empire, and the men of its younger generation 
were in no mood to d 1 it 
d to G. about this, since he has had much n 

tary experience in India and Burma during this war 
He ts furi G. O. C., yielding to pressure 
n. should have attacked at 
a ft e wl  t] desire to get home was inevit ibly first 
in the soldier's mind. He claims that nothing has been 
done to pive ordinary soldier or airman “‘a general 
political ture’ of the war. Especially just after the de- 
feat of the G s a course of political training was 
needed | re we carried out an attack outside Europ 

Seplember 30. Ribbentrop has died tn Sachsenhausen 
c rat The last thing I heard of him was a 
typical « ple of his stupid arrogance. Each Allied gov- 
ernment has becn asked to submit its list of war criminals, 


» aprees, these are to be handed over 


e governments to be tried by courts mar- 

ntrop is, of course, on every single list, and 

by Himmler—Hitler being dead before the 

nt 1 to the conference secretariat. His per- 

y is such that he has been boasting in camp 

considered a greater criminal than Goebbels, 
nd the others 


come along with the story that 


rately murdered by other Nazis at 


n who considered him a traitor. They were 
less angered by his read:ness to compromise 
many of them would do that in order to 

{ s of their system by his denial 
It's rather confusing, and I'm not 
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4a al\h 





sure in my own mind that Ribbentrop vet t not 


been made the puppet head of Germany a 
hen vat 


to sign the provisional peace, and t 


ourse, as one of the worst of the war 


V ersailles, the signature may 


‘ , . os , ’ 
some relatively progressive and democratic Gx 
will also be signing his own political death-y 


men who started the war will again escap¢ 


th the W, ind 


SET CH ARITY: The Treas: 
tax 1 fall 


ee L aie professor of public 


— ; 
iry's objection t , 
heavily on low inco 


at Prin 


most 
finance 
D 


ll-income group,” he writes in the 7ax K 


vague as to size and location as to be almost 
statistical concept If an adjustment of sor , 
necessary on the basis of need, by all means let it ! 


} 


But it should be confined to those who need it, 


mination of the cases should be a responsibility of 


welfare departments.” 


THE REVEREND GEORGE W. COOKE of R 
New York, makes this objection to Tohn Roy ( 
‘Under Cover” in a letter to the Rochester Den , 


; 


Chronicle: “Has it come to the place in this country 
nless we accept the philosophy of Marxian atl 
New Deal,’ and other social ‘crackpot’ ideas, tl 

‘ 


i! ) 1 ! ° 
compelled to hold our speech? 


DOLPH HEARST has instructed 


to review or otherwise mention the movie 


WILLIAM RAN 
litors not 


but to accept advertisements of it nevertheless 


€ 


Star,’ 


SPECIAL FOR WAR WORKERS! From an adver ent 

in the New York Times: “The Antoine Hour. In the p: 

of a studio. Antoine will study your features and person 
he will give 

will create individual coiffures from the most informe 

he will make an exciting, dr 


Appointment by 


consultation lessons to his clients 


the most glamorous 
change in your looks and personality. 
only. $50 an hour.” 
FESTUNG EUROPA 
ers condemned to for ed labor is six months 


‘ The average life expectancy oi 
» . Phe man 
ager of an Oslo insurance firm was surprised to learn re. 
cently that a local Naz official had been put on his pay x 
as personnel director at a salary of 11,000 kroner a } 
Previously the work had been done by a girl for 
kroner. Bird life in Holland is threatened with e> 
yn. Hungry people have been stealing their eggs. 

{ The $5 prize for the best item received in November goes! 
Joseph Kaufman of Lynn, Massachusetts, for the story of (ot 
suppression of bis newspaper column. The item appeared 
the issue of November 20.} 
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oll POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J.ALVAREZ DEI VAYO 





The breakdown of Vichy 


BY JULES MOCH 


Jules Moch was elected to the French Chamber of 
Neputies as a Socialist in 1928 and later held im portant 
in the two Blum governments. He was one of the 


ae 


French navy. } 


HE fall of 1943 finds the mood of the French 


bty deputies who voted against Pétain and capitula- 
n, Arrested shortly after the armistice, he was kept in 
rison antil the end of 1941. After his release he took 
n active part in the resistance movement until last Feb- 
wary, when he was forced to flee the country. He then 
uent to London and is now a commander in the Fighting 


ple one of increasing hostility toward Vichy. 


[he so-called “New Order” is disintegrating. 


Some of its most faithful servants are looking about for 


excuses to sever their connection with it. Various meas- 
res ordered by Laval or imposed by Hitler explain the 


<celeration of the break-up. 


The law drafting Frenchmen for compulsory labor in 


ermany has aroused universal 


anger. 


Hundreds of 


ls of young men have taken to the woods in 


f the mobilization order. Families which rallied 


d Marshal because they hated communism ofr 


anew Popular Front have made a complete volte- 


yw that their younger members face the danger of 


pped to the Reich. An official Vichy document 


1 
yn: 
Number 
Called 
lac (Cantal) ...... 66 
s (Herault) .. 101 
mne (Aude) ... 89 
uy (Haute Lotre). 78 
Macon (Sa6ne et Loire). 349 
con (Allier) . 108 
n Narbonne (Aude) . 50 
Nimes (Gard) 450 
‘ Toulon (Var) ..... 200 
ence (Drome) ...... 109 
1600 


quotas set for certain cities between May 8 and 
)43, and the number that could be rounded up for 


Number Per( entage 


Sent Sent 
26 39 
11 11 
67 75 
35 45 

7 2 

45 41 
3 68 
2 6 

4 2 
err 3 
260 16 


The rural population has complied no more will- 
with the decree requiring men to do guard duty 


, § slong railroad rights of way to combat the systematic 


jin sabotage of German supply lines. Farm owners are 








particularly irked by the order as the number of agricul- 





tural workers held as prisoners of war in Germany has 
created an acute labor shortage 

An idea of the extent of the sabotage is gained from 
a report recently received from France listing 336 opera: 
tions carried out by underground organizations between 
April 15 and June 1, 1943, against the occupation and 
its allies. The operations, which were of course but a 
fraction of the total number of acts of sabotage com- 
uitted in the whole country during the same period, 


were classified as follows: 


Derailment of trains and destruction of rolling 96 
Destruction of telegraph and telephone lines ) 
Stoppages in factories due to explosions or sabotage 
Destruction of trucks and garages... 10 
Canals and locks put out of operation 3 
D ct + t > lel implanesc ? 
AeSiTUCION OF Mode airpianes & 
Destruction of windows in governn f 

and homes of collaborators 3 
Bombs in establishments occupied by the « y 4 


Seizure of gasoline, enemy food stocks, ar 
tickets . 19 


Liberation of prisoners 


Assassination of policemen 6 
Execution of traitors 2 
Attacks on enemy units . 40 


Miscellaneous operations 


The tax on metals is extremely unpopular because the 
French people regard it as a means of building up metal 
stocks for the German war effort. Complaints about the 
food scarcity are mounting as underfed children succumb 
to disease. (The German army of occupation is still 
posing of the lion’s share of food. Mediterranean cities 
report that thousands of tons of oranges are unloaded 
from Spanish boats directly into German tru ks; not a 
single orange is left for the French.) 

The militia created by Laval to counterbalance Do- 
riot’s gangsters and to support his regime “meets con- 


tinuous hostility from the peop! 


le,”’ according to an off 


cial Vichy report. “The occupation forces,’ accordin 
to another Vichy document, “are imposing more and 
more severe restrictions; their arbitrary acti 1 mass 


arrests have aroused growing enmity. 

Each social class has reacted in its own way to post 
armistice conditions and made its own 
the evolution of this mood. At first the industrialists 
a different attitude from the merchants, who were hard 


hit from the beginning. The big business men believed 


() PO! 


out ways of pre fit- 


ir position, 
I 


t said t favored collaboration only in order to 
} the lreds of workers in their factories. Soon, 
I ver, the more intelligent of them realized that any 
} for profit v ] ry owing to the Jack of raw 
f rials, t disorganiz n of tr portation, and the 
‘ n of Nazis. Later the transfer 
of French nicians to Germany and the huge drafts 
or ma rf ain t drove them out of business. Many 
of them then became as anti-Nazi as their workers 
The m uirgeoisie, whose influence has been 
compromised politi failure and the rise to power 
of a “mafia” of new men, hopes for the collapse of the 


whatever authority 


undermining 
] rity , und mf +} > 
criticizes and contributes in 


} ) . 
fo tn underground resistance. 


Career of missed from service when the army 


was iin Noven r, 1942, after having served 
the Mar for two years, now dream of revenge. Re- 
actionary as a up, they at first accepted the defeat 
rid t of the Republic, and denounced the 

of De Gaulle. Many of them were rallied to 

t Allie 1 November, 1942. when Darlan and 


Giraud placed their movement under the banner of the 


Marshal. Those who are still in France are now openly 
I t 8) s of collaborat which depr 
t il employment. Many have joined the 
re und through r new contacts 
pa il perspective. 
| f ry a decided stand against 
( bo “a ny of the anti-Semitic laws 
the deportation of Jews. Several 
] ps pr ts st these acts 
M religi tal nts offer m to Socialists 
Comn » are being hunted by the Laval- 
| | priests still defend the “New 
( tector of tl hurch, most of them be- 
that rt compromises the Catholic cause 
P| fear t r liberation it will result in a fierce wave 
( The resistance of Catholics to Vichy 
sealed t nion with the Republicans who form 


ulation. This entente holds great 


on of the Republic. 


rt f istitut 

h the exception of the municipal officials, some 
officers, and the bureau chiefs in government 

r tri - civil-service employees have not been 


ise there were no competent men 


to replace them. Teachers and postal workers are keeping 


very quict id dismissal, but they retain their left 
\ and hi for an Allied victory. A large number 
‘ them are working in our secret organizations. 


Even the police force—or rather the police forces, for 
Vichy has created a dozen new special departments— 


ted. Many young men have entered it 


has become :nfe 
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in order to escape service in Germany. “Eighty per cen, 
of its effectives,” wrote a high Vichy official, “are CG, 





and reveal their sentiments without the sjichs.. 





emb 
Cll. 





in the pos 





irrassment. They rejoice 





sons which will enable them to do good whe 





x" 


When I was tn prison wi 





tne ereai jay comes.” 





4 


government in 1940-41 





mem bDers or the Dium 





of our jailers were in sympathy with us. Ang 





it I avoided arrest on several occasions after my rele 





from prison, it was because policemen afiiliated with 





our Organizations warned me in time. 





The French peasants, knowing that they « 





lands to the Revolution, are solidly Republican. In thei, 
view the Marshal is trying to wipe out 15( irs of 
history; he is a “Coblentz émigré of 1792.” 7 are 
also intensely nationalistic, and the occupation of F rend 







soil has fanned their old hatred of Germans. The coup. 






tryman clings to his liberties and dislikes laws which 





oblige him to declare how many acres he has under cult 






I 
vation, how many bushels of wheat or gallo wine 
has produced, how many chickens he owns and h . 





vy? 2 
tl 


many eggs they lay. Vichy’s regimentation has m 





an enemy of the New Order even though he su! 





than city dwellers under rationing and can often sel! his 





on Cc Ly? , 
produce at a comfortable profit on the black 


isier to listen to British broa 





Moreover, it 





lated orm} . an 1 } ’ ne 
olated farmhouses than itn the city. In on 





ymrade who wa: lin 





village which I visited to see a 





it 106 of the 136 homes had radios, t that 
the Fr 


evening. Peasant 
4 


. a 
f nd ¢ 
I round Ule 





_ > } ¢ ? + 
amilies 102 listened to 


f these 106 


ind B. B. C. bro 


more ardently Gaullist because Vichy has not 





? 
icasts every 





freedom of the war prisoners, whose absen 





. 24! naAmy “a Fes 
caps the rurai economy severeiy, 
i / ; 





| ? - 1 ‘ 
ire on the side of the ‘ 






nunt ) 


Vichy and 





4! 





; 
have not risen in proportion to the increas 





ven obtain the necessiti 


_— and 
they cannot 





1 » c | r 1 
It is not surprising therefore that since 1940 





been active in th round organizations 





; 


tories of the 


ted Army arouse equal er 





the Vik 
among Communists and non-Communists. The 






believes that the failure of his hopes for socia ang 


in 1919 made possible the Second World War. He « 





not intend to make the same mistake twice. Mi|:tan' 





Gaullist as he is, he is also ardently revolution 






Thus aside from a small group profiting from 
occupation—the several hundred ministers, h f 
tionaries, police officers, and prefects risen from | ‘“ 





where, and the several thousand mercenaries of U< 
Doriot’s, and Laval’s fascist bands—no one in Fran 
defends collaboration any longer, or even Peta 
self. The price of French resistance has been 
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n Nevertheless, it continues to flourish, sound- 
battle cry in underground newspapers which 
sands of young men distribute throughout the coun- 
P risk of their liberty and even their lives. 
In one of these heroic bulletins, No. 34 of Défense 
; France, dated June 20, 1943, the fighters on the 
ne front of France wrote: “Born of the Fighting 


ind the resistance, the greatness of France will 
in the world. We want France to become, more 
that r before, the land of great men, of bold individ- 

eit Myals whose personalities transform the world, the land of 


$. 
ue ME colonizers, and martyrs. France's greatness is to conquer 
ach Hmen rather than territory; to make men equal to great 
oun jjeas and great causes; to nourish men who will bring 


world that the true greatness is that of the spirit.” 


tM §=This is what the Free French, in their prison-country, 
A to the world, and by their words they are 
r g the tradition of the immortal France of 1789. 


«Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 


NOVEMBER 13 Goebbels returned to a sub- 
b 
1 vith Germany, pointing out to them in great de- 
t 


which for some weeks he had left alone. In 
y article he again advised the English to make 
it their true enemies were the Russians and the 


A- 


A ins 
British Empire is fighting today in alliance with 
1O Wl h to succeed it against an enemy whose 
sts lie in regions which have no vital importance 
ind. Where are the traditional farsightedness 
larity Of English foreign politics? . England 
recall the magnanimous offers which the Fuhrer 
again and again to London before the outbreak 


1 


world conflagration to see clearly what a mis 


policy it was to refuse all those offers. Perhaps 


English people will consider the question more 
y when the fifth winter of war begins 


He added: 


We know that a hue and cry will be raised in London 
ise we broach this matter so openly. But Germany, 
in afford 


> fifth year of war, stands so firm that it « 
K Out. 
1 1 


ither in London nor elsewhere has any hue 


i cty been raised. Indeed, not the slightest notice has 
n of Goebbels’s effort. Yet what a commotion 
have been caused if this almost humble appeal to 


dis , ; F — 
traditional farsightedness and clarity” had 





‘ 
b 
Bould 
E 
b 


made two years ago! The world’s newspapers 


POLITIC 


executions, hundreds of thousands of intern- 
mprisonments, and 750,000 deportations to 


ats, of scientists, and of philosophers, of heroes, 


sity more light and more love. It is to convince the 
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would have been full of it for weeks. The present Jack 
of response is another illustration of the fact 
ropaganda potential 


1! } ‘o , 
cali the German 


ve may p 
With the wind of success in its sails B 


hausted. 
could set the world by its ears with the stuy 
Under presen —EoAmetan ( shh | . 
naer present circumstances Goebbels s siy peace oll 
didn't rate a couple of lines in the newspaper 
The 
! 


pletely played out at home as it is ibroad. “No official 


+ | 


Nazi propaganda potential is almost as com 


communiqué, report, explanation, or exhortation can now 
pierce the people's apathy,” declared the Journal de 
Genéve on October 27. And in the Lausanne Gazette 


of the same date a Swiss recently returned from Germany 


‘ 


reported that propaganda had no effect any more on th 


German people, “for the simple reason that they are no 


longer interested in official utterances 


If you go into a cafe [he said} you will sometimes 


see a queue waiting for the daily allotment of cakes 
made of potato flour and Ersatz cream or on the chance 
that some ice cream made with saccharine will be ob- 


} ] 


tainable, but no one waits for the news broadcasts or a 


newspaper. The last time Hitler spoke, after a long 
moment, more 


silence and at a particularly critical 


people probably listened to him in the outside world 
than in Germany. At the announced hour tn Berlin | 
saw thousands of people crowding into suburban trains 


hundreds of others 


{ and 


the Gloria 


to escape a possible air ral 
standing in line outsid Palace cinema on 


the Kurfiirstendamm. In the enormous Cafe Trump! 
next door only seven guests and the orchestra heard 


the Fihrer’s harangue 
The estimate of a Swedish correspondent that at least 
a hundred persons a day are now executed in Germany 


the 
lo yk 


through them all every day, one would un loubtedly 


seems somewhat too conservative. In general only 


local papers record the executions. If one could 


arrive at a higher figure. In most cases routine reasons 
are given: “spreading rumors,” “listening to the enemy 
radio,” “undermining morale” are the most frequent, 
though often the crime is some act connected with 
rationing. Thus a rationing official in Stuttgart and two 
shopkeepers were executed because they had embezzled 
a post-office employ 


a total of 900,000 ration points; 


in Diisseldorf because he had stolen packages containing 


tobacco. Occasionally the reasons vary from this norm. 


Three persons from a village near Brunswick were | 
headed “for having been insolent to a bombed-out 
family.” On November 4 announcement was made « 
the execution in a small town near Bielefeld of two 
rightly or wrong Con 


married couples described 


munists. They had been sentenced to death for “com- 
mitting high treason by holding illegal meetings and 


piving instruction courses. This was the first official 


admission that there is not only individual opposition 


cells of r ba | 


to form 


in Germany but an attempt 
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Now at first glance—and accepting the identif 
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Revolution and Neurosis 




















ties af 
revolutionary activity with anti-fascist activity as an » 
pedient, literary or political, which for present purposes 


s new novel, : 
need not pause over—what Mr. Koestler seems to 


Arthur Koestler’ 
(Macmillan, $2) 


that section of society for whom 


IK] 
“Arr 


a novel for intel 


, 1s essentially ' ; 
is that a revolutionary can be psychoanalyzed and 
tinue to be a revolutionary—a very proper and u: 


adical movement, in its broadest 


the rise and declin 
even 


and 


For “‘revolutionary’’ we might 


Say. 


aspects, is fact of the last decades. I do Pe oe 4 _ 
mainter Or priest of mathematician, 


] 


nterest 
would 


not méal KS dramatic 


ticular 


AAT EL 


r th yare 
dprghgua that psychoanalysis itself be the first to 
Koestler for exempting it from the wearisome 
that it destroys or invalidates the volitional nature 
activity. But then what shall we make of Mr. Koc 


of Pythagoras, which is intended to remind us that if Pyth; 


ult to read. I mean, simply, that its drama is 


al and more a matter 


wi fering } re the theoreti cat il lly 


concern for the human fate 


of land 


, 
whe 


of its he t] not dimint 


the emptiness of rrent fiction, 


sh its fascination and, given 


may even mark it as some- 


goras had been analyzed and shown that his 


triangles was an obsession with his 


wife's fidelity, h« 


thing of a literary event, but it does deprive it of the emo- 
tional overtones and wider references of the very best 
novels. E Mr 


analysis and devotes a large part of his novel to the descrip- 


never have discovered the Pythagorean proposit: 
synopsis can indicate it, but actually what Mr. Koest 
saying all along the line is quite the opposite of 
general movement of his book promises. His her: 


ven the fact that Koestler deals with psycho- 


tion of a case of hysterical paralysis, while it may increase 


it were under false 


Iwese ly the i hic] 
inalysis is Only the new armor in which 


, . of ; stance, is not a political idealist who also happens 
the popular appeal of his book, does so as : 


es. For psych 


neurotic; he is a neurotic whose guilts are clearly s 
I 


M: 


be the whole source of his political ardor. Yet when th 


Koestler has chosen to dress science for its old battle ' : 
: ies - : guilts are presumably removed, Peter continues to fu 


according to his old political pattern, and not, a} 


Koestler con- : 4 " 
on any new basis. The only difference between 


ner in which Mr 
iding of the book “Arrival and 


disarmed and 


crusade, which had ended with his breakdown or 
couch,” and the second, on which he departs at the 
the novel, is that ‘the first time he had set out in 

of his reasons; this time he knew them, but understo 


however 
; as tricky and un- 
is investigating the 


} we _ ) ve 
1 conduct, spe reasons do not matter so much.” In ether words, Mr 


us guilt feelings and ler 


pains to recognize neurosis and grant 


healing | 


at some 


Dp, ‘. slavel 
of Peter Slavek, a analysis it owers, ends up by saying, 


Communist who has Peter, cured of his neurosis, is free to act unneuroti 


Peter, 


under his belt, is 


rvice 2 " al . . 
service to the radical with the knowledge that he is neurot 


f re 


ee 
ifee 


that 
gun, and Peter has escaped to continue to act neurotica 
bon (also unnamed), 
W hile 


brief love affair with a 


this is tantamount to saying that, at least in political 
he waits it makes no difference whether or not our motives 
way, while Mr. Koest! 


volition each 


el join th tish forces 


rotic. Or, to put it anothe 


to 


Jet 


de its due 


fc 
and 


r, too, give ermination 
nd respite human activity, actually he refuses to make any d 


in value between determined conduct and volitional 
i] in a novelis 


I have said, ¢) 


which is surely attitude 


But the 


an unfruitf 


of course, as 


point 


Koestler, for all his impressive talents as a novelist 


writing not as a novelist but as a polemicist. His bo« 
elaborate structure of argument fashioned to supp 
foregone conclusion that psychoanalys 


lorn and show- odds with revolutionary activity. To the revolutionar 


even at its most dissident, Freud persists as the arc! 
Mr. Koestler’ 
enemy into camp and then help him commit sui ide 


1 
weak springs 


lled the younger and method of combat is 
gained his health, by 
reedom and follow Odette his true antipathy to psychoanalysis disclosed only the 
ent he rejects this escape broad errors of argument which I have suggested: whil 
appearing to be utterly fair to the analytical side, in deta 


after detail he does his best to prejudice the reader against t 


s to join Odette; instead, ju as he had o1 iginally 


d, he goes off fight ag uscism with the British 
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he grants Ds ility to cure Peter 
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, lert a 
paralytic 
I / 


symptoms, he also shows her as a 


1 “roots in the air’ and no social ees 00 


f rootlessness were a prescribed psychoanalytical 


and he also makes her a nymphomaniac Lesbian! 


y other patient of Dr. Bolgar, besides Peter, to 


re introduced is a Nazi whom she has “adjusted” 


Nazism. One cannot help wondering why, if analysis is 
1 threat 


Koestler maintains, he is at such extremes to discredit it. 


to the revolutionary impulse as in theory 


and sophistry 


uppose that with this much unease 


} | 
Snoui | 


5 we 


have been prepared for the contrived 
on which Mr. Koestler conclude 


that it is all 


rate mystical note 
is novel. Having given us “‘scientific’” proof 
+to be a radical, Mr. Koestler finds it necessary to reject 
he be 
en from re 


n a statement of faith—a poor little bastard-of-prag- 


lieves, 


sligion. 


questions this right in favor 
“Arrival and Departure” 


ce which, 


rative tak 


kind of faith, but evidently enough to support ac- 

If one accepted a faith, 

the ‘because of’ should be taken for granted, be- 
juestioning. He who says ‘because of’ will be open to 
disillusion. He has no firm ground under his feet. But he 
accepts in spite of his objections, in spite of the imper- 
which are manifest to him—he will be secure.” It is 
in these weak but willing words that Peter Slavek sums up 
what we must take to be Mr. Koestler’s position as he con- 


one should not ask because 


houes in the political struggle 


know no novel of recent years so interesting in theme 
g: ‘Arrival and Departure.” To be sure, its intellectual pre- 
o.upation limits its range as a novel; and the movement 
‘ lusion of its argument give us much to quarrei 
¥ But these objections cannot constitute a whole judg- 


meat of a book which leads us to such high controversial 
llenge. 
DIANA TRILLING 


ind offers so courageous a cha 


Mr. Matthews on Fascism 


[HE FRUITS OF FASCISM. By Herbert L. Matthews 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3 
, Herbert L 


been the 


7 HEN the United States entered this war 
1939 on had 
Times correspondent in Rome, was interned for 


/ Matthews, who from New 
five 


s had bestowed 
Rumor 


tthews 


s by that same Benito who in better t 
iim the cross of a Knight of the Italian ian 

us it that in the leisure of his internment Mr “Ma 

| Gibbon’s famous history, and felt a commendable desire 

ne the Gibk Musso] Fall: that 

his long experience of Fascism, this time n¢ 

ilt might have been 


on of ini’s Decline 


sum up yt as 
a reporter but as a historian. The resi 
y as it does from a sincere 


ative, coming and repentant 


sinner who, by his own admission, had been “an enthusiastic 
‘ er of Fascism once.” 
T} P F t f I eciem’’ es 1 1 = mice " 
¢ ruits o ascism 18 @& DOOK W a premise, &@ 
‘ rent, and a conclusion. The premise is that Fascism is 
‘ ‘ractical and evil way of life: the argument is twenty- 


> years of Fascist history; the conclusion is that Fascism 





has raspec Apar from ’ 

. n 
against Mr. Matthews’s syll . 
that the substance of the ‘ 


author on page 164 While Italian genius could 

the system of Fascism, it could not carry it thr 

tice.”” The fact is that Mr. Matthews reassem 

terials he gathered in his years of sin, and that, though 

now as much of an anti-l st as any of us, he sti 

to what may be termed the Badoglio interpretation of I 
history. For such converts Fascism is still a umendable 
domestic experiment, to which, inexplicably enoug 

foreign policy was added after the Ethio; Lig The 
tragedy for Italy was that she needed long years of 
conclude such programs, ar 1 the Duce’s foreign 

evitably tended toward war But where Mr. Matthews's 
first studies in Fascism ended in praise, this one records a 


series of disappointments. It is not that the author finds n 
more to blame in Fascism now than he did years ago: it is 
just that the sum comes out differently. The fault lies 1 
much with the experiment as with the exper ters 

As to I] Duce, he too has failed, it is true, but his great 
ness can hardly be denied. He was a “modern Icarus” witt 
“no streak of cowardice’; he “hates oratory’; he stands 
comparison with Augustus, Napoleon, and the libertar 
tribune of fourteenth-century Rome, Cola di Rienzi. (1 


must be true that a hero is sung by the bard he deser 


Cola di Rienzi had Petrarch, Napoleon had 
Mussolini has—Marinettt. ) 


Stendha , and 


The epigraph to “The Fruits of Fascism” is borrowe 


from Gibbon: “‘An enlightened age requires from the 
torian some tincture of philosophy 
puzzles me is how, having taken Gibbon’s adjuration for 
Matthews could write a full-length ‘history’ of 


Salvemir 


, 
imnored SO 


own, Mr. 
Fascism without quoting one anti-Fascist work 


very name—let alone his books—is utterly 


Rosenstock-Franck’s important studies of the corpo 


Daniel Guérin’s solid analysis of Fascist economy, A. Ro 


critical account of the rise of Fascism, etc. Th 


often listed in the index is G. A. Chiurco’s e-volu 
“History the Fascist Revolution a half-literate storm 
trooper's super-official account. (Its publisher nce proudly 


} j aver Where 


boasted to me that not one copy of the book ha 


sold to a private purchaser ) Anti-Fascist journals of the last 
,) 


two decades—Stato Operaio, Giustizia e Liberia, among 
in 


others—a knowledge of which is sie pensable t 
the historian of Fascism, are never mentioned 

Is it any wonder, then, that Mr. Matthews solemnly ab 
solves Mussolini of the accusation of having founded ]/ 
Popolo d'Italia with French money; that his account of the 
Matteotti murder is cautious and confused (“Mu 
had apparently not been consulted’); that misspel 
not infrequent; that he calls “an aristocrat, a lawyer, a 
poet ., the finest type of Fascist’ Minister de Vecch 
irre ponsible moron whose brutaliti in the goicen years 0 


castor oil used to disgust even his accomplices, and who or 


as governor of Rhodes, ordered all the roses of the islar 
be cut, because “roses are un-Fascist and effe 
Fruits of Fascism," sincerely meant as the author 


ning to America, is really one more 


wa 








fruitless a complete innocence of jalist thought can be in 
Ja!) bar or . . > "RI ] : +1 

dealing with contemporary events. “No apologies will ever 
be made by me for my love of the Italian people,” declares 


Mr. Matthews obligingly. I believe that he does like the 
that he respects them. I cannot 


Clark's entered Naples, 


in the Times, fo 


Italian people. I am not sur 
forget that when General army 


Mr. Matthews, reporting ind the starving 
Neapolitans’ delirious reception “to say the least, 
dignified.”” Today he might have to apologize to the guerrillas 


not very 


of Lombardy and Piedmont for having written that “there is 


no man in the 


revolutionary than the Italian of 
Roman, (‘the 


Roman, indifferent, blasé, cynical, goes his way through the 


worid less 


today.” He may have to bow to the too 


the centuries’), for on entering the Eternal City 


, 


with the Fifth Army he will see and hear about the twelve- 
day struggle of the workers of the Trastevere district against 
Al, en | — Line. one 
= | as a ‘ J : ui ie) 


PAO!LO MILANO 


MEN AND COAL, By McAlister Coleman. 
Rinehart. $ 


HE coal miners have struck four times this year; each 


they were to President Roosevelt's 


time impervious 


back-to-work pleas, each time 
Joha I ugh several mining towns in 
western Mr. 


had designated for resumption of work during the first 


they awaited a signal from 


tnre 


Lewis: ] irove 


Pennsylvania on the morning that Roosevelt 


walkout. At 1 the White House deadline—the news- 


les were lying untouched on the porches; 


papers and milk bot 


the editorial pages quivered with futile rage; the miners 


were using this historic hour to catch up on their sleep. 


Mac” Coleman's book is a warm, colorful account of bow 


rot into that mood—a mood in which they 


American miner: 

frank told commander-in-chief and the rest of the 
natio it they were taking orders from Lewis, nobody else. 
Now that the furor over the coal strikes has subsided, a 


great many people would profit from reading Coleman. 


Most journalists have written about the coal-diggers as 


if there were only one and his name was Lewis. In a large 


section of this book Lewis is a secondary figure; the miners 


themselves emerce from anonymity. Coleman has talked with 


them, eaten with them, lived with them; he has discovered 


the s of their discontent and their defiance. But this 
isn't a social worker's manual on backward areas. In its early 
and best Y ilates better than anything else I 
have read the miners yw of their own world—their sense 
| ne rest o! 1 country their pride and 

their conviction that any luxuries they extract from 

be wrested by shows of strength and solidarity. 

In recent mont! ( operators have assus 1ed all sorts of 
patriotic postures wh the miners were raising hell; Cole- 
1 mar Ci much of the hell raising can bet lamed 


yn the long, sordid era which the coa] magnates, aided by 


police, and other agencies, imposed their feudal wiil 


the miners. He recalls the classic retort made by one 


perator to charges that the miners were suffering: “They 


don't suffer; why, they can't ev speak 





The N ATI¢ YN 
A\ | 


The mines in which they work and the communitia 





which they live shape the outlook of the miners. \y 






tough, dangerous, insecure; life is dreary and unrewardi. 






changes for the better have been slower and less . 






than in any other key industry. When the union » 
after 1933 the miners vowed they would never Jet it « 







again. It was in this atmosphere that the strike 






The miners read newspapers for comics and war news, no 





editorials; they listen to the radio for music and pags. ny 





profound thoughts—unless Lewis or PF. D. R. is on the ;:, 


They buy war bonds, send their sons to war; they strike 







under a traditional slogan—"No contract, no wor! The 






government has no lines of efiective communication to ther 





They listen to Roosevelt, but Lewis is their union presiden 






Having been treated so long as a group apart, tacking kinshiy 
with others, they cannot be awed by “outraged public opin 
ion.” Public opinion is the miner next door. 
Coleman has provided new and authentic insights into the 
thinking of the miners. He has also rehearsed the history of 
the Miners’ Union and of Lewis, and some of these sections 


are open to much more detailed debate. Although Coleman 
his dreary post-war 









records some of Lewis's worst follies 





record, his war against the progressives, the development of 





portrait is on the whole 





, 


his ruthless machine—the 
pathetic. One wishes that he had explored the U. M. W4 
last real election contest, in which honest, idealistic 

Brophy contested Lewis's rule. Similarly, the petulant, savage 
war waged by Lewis against Philip Murray ts passed over tuo 










lightly. Coleman sets forth but does not elaborate what seem: 





to me a basic question provoked by his book: why has th 
United Mine Workers’ union done so little to brighten th 
lives and enrich the environment of its members? Once upon 
a time, even in the dreariest coal town, the U. M. W. wass 
democratic, vital institution. It might have transformed whole 
communities. But Lewis clung rigidly to the methods of 1 











isiness unionist.” 





other questions about 





eWwls Ss ¢ 


There are a lot of 


recent conduct of the U. M. W 





and of his own 





1 


h Colem: 





in touches sparingly or disregards. But this s 


whi 





a good book about miners; by writing intelligently 
ingly about 





them Coleman has explained a good 





Lewis's strength and the government's weakness i 
JAMES A. WECHSLER 






crisis. 






The Roots of Russia 


ANCIENT RUSSIA. By George Vernadsky. Yale University 
Press. $5. 








HIS book ends where Russian histories usually 


} Oleg 


the last event recounted is the seizure of Kiev by Oleg 






in the year 878. Professor Vernadsky believes that what he 





calls “the historic roots of the Russian people’ extend inte 





—-370 A. D.), 





the Sarmato-Gothic era (200 B. C. and even x 


he age of the Cimmerians and Scythians (1000-200 B. € 





+? 


Accordingly, he devotes a subst intial section to each of t 





ncriods. To complete the time span, there is also an admirable 





chapter on the prehistory of the area which the K us sat 





empire eventually came to occupy. The Huns and the Avais 
the Khazars and the Bulgars, and the other peoples whi 
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or simultaneously controlled the Eurasian plain 


e centuries of the first millennium receive ample 


that it is only in the last third of the book that 
jatters with which it might be expected to 
the Varangian question, the Russian Kaganate, 


— Seer 
yn of the Russian 


ribes, the career of Riurik 





velopments are not neglected, but interminable 
’ ' ' , a 7 vy 
and wars make up the bulk of the story. Professor 


has brought a large erudition to the telling of this 






yond on the whole rather dreary tale. He ts thor- 


J 






liar with the sources, as well as with the investi 





ther scholars in the field, including the most 
h. He has all the available data at his finger 







le to make fresh approaches to old problems. 





ely, as our author is well aware, the evidence upon 





¢ torian must rely is meager and dubious. He 
his task to that of “restoring a broken vase out of 
He is com- 






of which only a few remain intact.” 





welled refore to rely upon guesswork and, indeed, is per- 






tle too free with his conjectures, which are not 





onvincing. Moreover, a surmise once made is apt to 
& , I 





i little farther on in the guise of a certainty. 
the work is its lack of concentration 


the author insists that he wanders far afield only 





flaw in 





to bring back spoils that will enhance his picture 





roper, the fact is that he tends to dwell a good 
rrelevant matters, with the result that the scene is 






rather than illumined. Nevertheless, here is a valu- 





dle duction to an obscure and difficult subject. 





esent volume is the initial contribution to a history 





1 conceived on a grand scale. There are nine volumes 





the first five to be written by the author of the 





er review, and the remainder by Professor Karpo- 





larvard. The progress of so ambitious and important 






aking will be watched with keen interest. 
AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 













TJINGED VICTORY” (Forty-fourth Street Theater) 
/ is both a pageant and a play. The script was com- 
missioned by the army, which gave Moss Hart every facility 





esearch and observation, including the use of an army 

er. Mr. Hart studied hard, flying 28,000 miles in the 
and then wrote his play—in six weeks. This is all 

ery elhcient, and Mr. Hart's exposition of an airman’s edu- 
But the process of edu- 
even that of a flier, is not in itself dramatic. To 






s undoubtedly authentic. 





his dificulty Mr. Hart raises six men from as many 





backgrounds into sufficient relief to provide a story 





ind individual interest. He also introduces their wives and 





earts, and he pulls out all the emotional stops in ea 





le that begins in a back yard in Ohio and ends on 





cr 


an island in the South Pacific. 
Inevitably the piece has an official, well-filtered air. It 







uso exudes a sheltered collegiate atmosphere which makes 
¢ ugly fact of wat seem more rather than less remote. It 


to a particularly unconvincing start in the frst scene, 
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CONNECTIC!I 
YANKEE 


WILBUR L. CROSS 
The Autobiography of ‘Uncle Toby’'—scholar, teacher, ~ 
statesman, and four times Governor of Connecticut 
“No review can give you an adequate no- 


tion of this delectabl 


ry") > ‘ , ar rv. Py") ] 1s 
inese pages are sprinkled wit 

} “OY ‘ } »} sl . 
ana ré Picrle With Chuckles. . . Dr. ross 
wears his vast erudition lightly, but 
»« nr) > 9 +} hie na + F r) | 
cannot concea that this unailu ed Yankee 


is also a gem of purest ray serene. 
Silas Bent in the New Republic. 
“A shrewd, canny, humorous tale, packed 
with exact information and kindly innu- 
endo, fighting with a sword of wit behind 
a shield of assumed simplicity.’’—Odell 
Shepard in the Nation. 

Illustrated. Second Printing. $5.00 


RUSSIA AND POST- 
WAR EUROPE 


DAVID J. DALLIN 


In this book the author of SOVIET RUSSIA'S 
FOREIGN POLICY, 1939-1942 continues the 
story from that date and attempts to an- 
swer the question of what its future will 
be. A cool, dispassionate analysis of the 
“riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma.” $2.75 


TWELVE SPANISH 
AMERICAN POETS 


AN ANTHOLOGY 


EDITED BY H. R. HAYS 


The translations are by Mr. Hays, and the 
poems are printed with the Spanish orig- 
inals opposite the English. There is a 
biographical and critical note on each of 
the twelve poets. 

“The publication of this anthology should 
bring cheer to the hearts of those who 
love Latin American poetry.”—The Na- 
tion, Second Printing. $3.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF JUNG 
JOLAN JACOBI 
With a Foreword by Dr. Jung 


A work of genuine synthesis which Jung 
himself, in a foreword, welcomes as a 
general survey of his researches 
cludes the most complete bibliography of 
Jung’s writings yet published 


llustrated. 


New Haven 7, Connecticat 


ee 
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As a Nation subscriber you 
can enter this Holiday gift 
combination to as many 
friends as you wish—at the 
special rate of only $3. 


You can renew your own sub- 
scription now or whenever it 
expires at the regular rates. 


With each gift subscription 
we will include a free, pocket- 
size, copy of ““The Riddle of 
the State Department,” by 
Robert Bendiner. 


Upon receipt of your gift or- 
der, whether or not it includes 
your own renewal, we will at 
once mail you your own free 
copy of the gift book. 
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{) Bill me for my renewal subscription when it expires 


1 Send me at once my own free copy of the book 
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> young men in a small 


+ : 
Jnio town are waiting 
é 





| ’ r tr : ' () +} oT Y aa } | 
ed for training. One of them is married: all 


y eighteen or over. All of them have a passion 
uch one does not question, but when an airplane 
ves over they act not like young men, however adolescent, 
ys of twelve or fourteen. And there is a difference. 

re on, Mr. Hart’s characters behave like ¢ollege 


, than high-school kids, and that is an improve- 
vat; it is well known that young Americans in army camps 
act like college boys. But a dramatist should know also 
» of The bit this behavior ts in part at least a defense; and in this 
he State 3 n horse play takes on irony and a kind of dignity. 
re] I hese overtones are missing from Mr. Hart's play. The raw 
ng thes ality of war is never made manifest, and the last scene, in 
$3 each. hich he tries to picture a night of terror in the South 


a wific, is the most unreal of al! 
What we get, in short, is an authorized version of life in 


» Army Air Force with all the terror and the boredom left 


aa 
) amount { most of the horse play as well. The production is 
2 expires sndsomely mounted and well directed, though its pace 
, ould suickened—the speeches of the chaplain and others 
1 yk 


e no less realistic for being shorter. The acting is 
it there are no outstanding performances, partly 


e 
C 


imitations of the play itself. The burlesque 

f the lrews sisters is the funniest thing in the show. 

rit is authentic, and a few more such outbursts 

ality as well as fun to Mr. Hart's otherwise far 
d well-behaved version of military life. 


is lavish, colorful, and 


As 1 ant, “Winged Victory” 
iB nf e As play it is feeble and at times boring. There 
‘3 1] ° episodes, and the G. I. cast itself makes an 
resistible appeal to the affections. But for all one's willing- 
665 noved, the deeper emotions are not tapped, and 
ne ¢! y wishing that Mr. Hart knew less about air train- 
re about human nature 
MARGARET MARSHALL 
ERE 


iim Notes 


CROSS OF LORRAINE” is a melodrama about 

h soldiers in a German military prison. Tay 

ar vho made “‘Bataan,"’ directed it, and did an even 
Half a football team worked on the story, yet 

X 1 foolish coda it is one of the most edged, well 
1, and naturally cinematic scripts of the year. 

10 performances below pretty good in the whole 

fa e cast; I especially like Hume Cronyn as a born 
Gene Kelly as his opposite, Jean Pierre Aumont as 

n the middle, Sir Cedric Hardwicke as a priest, 
illeia as a leftist, and Tonio Selwart as a Nazi. 

fe is some second-rate theatrical, literary, and merely 
nannerism, but a surprising amount of 

fe. There is also a good deal of shock and brutality, for 


it comes to 


Mr Garnett seems to have a special talent. Some of 
c ra work is very good. 
( is a sincere fourth-rate picture made from a 


y Havoc 


ncere fifth-rate play about nurses on Bataan. By fourth-rate 





me s incomparably less offensive than “So Proudly We 
In fact, in spite of many very bad things in it and 











; itt " ta rrins ‘ ‘ i. ' { 
its intrinsic staginess, I was of 1 by it. simply be. 


cause the members of the cast (Margaret Sullavan. Anna 


Sothern, Joan Blondell, Ella Rai _ and se 


otners ) 


seemed to care a great deal about the thing they were re- 


enacting. 
“Government Girl,” a comedy about war-time Washing- 
~ 
some of it 1s 


at directing 
‘ qiil Pha e 


ton, is Dudley Nichols’s first shot 
awful, especially some of the things gentle little Miss De 


Havilland has to do for the laughs of the canaille. But some 
more of it has a crude energy and lack of timidity and polish 
which are a pleasure even when nothing much else is doing 


And here and there especially with the surprising Sonny 


Tufts and other men—wNichols gets down some sharp, nasty, 
funny comment on business men arid politicians 


JAMES AGBB 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX presents 
RICHARD TREGASKI’S 


GUADALCANAL DIARY 


Plus a star-studded stage show 


Now! re Oo X Y 


7th AVE & 50th BT 
Doors Opea 10:30am 
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Ne You Are Invited to Attend a Forum { 

i on the } 

VITAL PROBLEMS OF } 

} ASIA AND THE POSTWAR WORLD; 

f 4 

| 4 

> ¢ 

, Wednesday evening, December 8, 1943 : 

i at Hi 

4 

, TOWN HALL | 

, 123 W. 43d St., New York City ! 
| 

' Participants: i 

i Pierre Van Paassen 

it President, Asia Leegue of America 

ie Hayim Greenberg 

> Editor, The Jewish Frontier ) 

hd 

f Channing Liem (Korea) ‘ 

q 

; Dr. Wuosaofong (China) 

; Mirza Ahmed Sohrab (Persia) 

i Dr. Haridas T. Mazumdar (/ndia) 

> 

i Dr. Taraknath Das (Presiding) 

f 

\, 

iM Auspices:s ASIA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

i Sen. Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, Honorary Chairman 

f Room 1204, One West 43rd Street 

f Reserved Section: Twenty-five Cents 
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For gix years the author was inal 
hospital The peychiatriats sneered 
tried to hinder h fro! loping 
pathologic re i , | » results 
striving have now been pul 1 


Is Communism Inevitable 
The Great Madness 
three 
25¢ to « er cost of thr 
ecription to 

PATHOLOGIC REASONING 
SCIIWARZENFELD, 
125 &t., New York 27, 


These books sent fre« 


mourns 


ALEX 
Rm, 219, One W 


PATHOLOGIC REASONING 


ental 


and 
» hie 
of his 


The Ethnology of the 6th Sense 
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on ree ipt of 
su 


Publisher 
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HEREAS Nos. 2 and 3 of 
Beethoven's ‘Rasumovsky” 
Quartets Opus 59 have the dramatic in- 
tensity and vigor we associate with 
Beethoven in his middle period, No. 1 
has a first movement which is quietly 
ive and pansively lyrical, an 
extraordinary scherzando second move- 
ment delicate, graceful, 

xed in its wonderfully mingled light- 


1écl ex 


any} } 
Wiiich is 





inc ipriciousness, and wistful- 





earte 


Ce 





| " 
Christmas Book Issue 


ness, a quiet and deeply affecting slow 





An Essay by Robert Fitzgerald 


Books of 1943—a 
REVIEWS BY 
MAKIANNE MOORE 
ODLLEL SHEPARD 
DELMOKE SCHWARTZ 
LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


Selective 


SIDNEY HOOK 
CLEMENT GREENDBERG 
ROBERT LYND 


and others 


AENEAS and AUGUSTINE 


List 


ment, a finale which is gracefully 
lilting. All these alities are realized 
e performance by the Roth Quartet 


1 has had in its catalogue 

i performance itself 
relaxed, lyrical, delicate, graceful, and 
in physical sound. On the 
performance by the 
y issued by Colum- 
is full of exces- 


that Columl 

several years 
LiSsO @autiful 
other hand, the 
Busch Quartet new! 
1 





IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE OF 


Vatlion 








1 (Set 543, $6.50) 
sive entuations, inflections, and clip- 
pings of phrase-ends which are crude 
ind harsh; the performance, then, is 
almost totally lacking in delicacy and 
ldition its physic il sound is 


| 

| made unpleasantly brash and coarse by 
) 
the recording, and even worse by the 








Have you read— 


Two Men and a Bargain 


a parable of the solid South 
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In this parable Lillian Smith, co-editor of SOUTH TODAY, has thrown new 
a tartli t throu the darkness which shri ids t e South .a Ml ak 
f J the oouth and its tricate rac al, economic 
«i I 
From—North, South, East and West people write: 
allies { a e@ great satisfaction to be able 
L VikGInIi r South T to people in other 
of the « itry who want to w 
a EO Y lone’ a vho need to catch a 
thi I a ! ‘ k of so rn convictiona clearly and 
' ‘ t stated GEORGIA, 
t! hat tl ro! “ 
’ \ r d nent and should be read 
i ! } in rat r 1 who believes in a 
t ! . whe wi of living 
of ' eful sis of CALIFORNIA 
‘ W YORK 
you are et? ng sledge-hammer blows 
I t I r ! h ' lis iination, and though 
s ‘ ‘ ls ’ 4 ti pr lice is large vou are 
I “ fa sickness 1 sul t if you but keep on.” 
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The NATIONME Decet 


noises of the defects of side 10 «« ” 








copy; and on several sides there MlMeoo t! 
wavering of pitch. As for the ej. pecord 
sides of this version, as againy illbehon’ 
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fre § 


usual ten, My guess was wro of the 


Busch Quartet does play the s yet 
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ment more slowly than the Ro:h 4 The oF 
not too slowly, and in fact quite wel| MN piris,” 
better than the other movements: ; the op 
it is the second movement ¢)a: 1595 an 


three sides—with considerable 4) 
space on each—as against the Roth ; 
sion’s two. 

Schubert’s Sonatina Opus 137 No 
is a work of little consequence whi. i. 
however, one might like to listen to § v 
Szigeti’s playing if the sound 
playing were not made so unpleas 
by the recording (Set X 2 

Well recorded, on the ot 
the beautiful sound of Risé Steven 
voice as she sings Drrins 
from Gluck’s “Alceste’” and Ah! m 
fils from Meyerbeer’s “I 
with good musical style; the orc 
.ccompaniment conducted by | 
is, however, insufficient! 
(71486-D, $1). Voice an é “a 
are better balanced on the older Vig 
record of Divinités, but Trai 
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erful voice is clouded by a 
tremolo 
Columbia has issued its re 


Beecham’s performance 

sohn’s “Italian” Symphony 
New York Philharmo 

(Set 538, $4.50). The wor! ° 
ful; Beecham plays the first 














movements superbly; for ied the 

unfortunately, he adopts shaman 
E: chum 

casional over-deliberate te dower p 

’ , se 


’ 
one feels a little of this h 


in the whirling finale, whic 


Later 


broadcast 


is excellently done. The recor “héria 

: . + re 
is bad in the first and last m wemed te 
dull, poorly balanced, n am hin 


in fortissimo with the Br oy 
the han; 


ust move 


merely a little brighter wit! 
Trutan; it is quite good in t 
1 third—well-balanced, c' 


26:42 
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pat ; never heg 
There is a great deal of wav 


ae 
PB at he v 
nN mu ¢ mo: er ar rf . 
in my copy; and there are he had a 


H ‘ The 
surface and processing defects They. .., 


Victor set, as incompletely 4 


time; but 
duces Koussevitzky’s marvelous PE tom him 
formance with the Boston S$ ferent —a 
is still the one to get of this woud. ¢, 


though I have had reports of Sad Sey 
faces in recently bought copic 
As it happens, Colum! 
classic this time is Volume ! 0! 
Delius Society (Set 305, $7.5 oti 
ing superb performances by Reeth 
with the London Philharmoni wh 
were recorded in England with 
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December 4, 1943 


¢ sound and cleanness of defini- 

are lacking in the American 
ed the Mendelssohn sym- 
soy, though I must add that on some 







s of my copy of this repress- 
the sound wavers a little in pitch. 
The oF tral works are the Nocturne 
"Paris. written in 1899; the finale of 
fe opera Koanga,” written between 
¢9§ and 1897; “Eventyr,” inspired by 
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i legends, and first performed 
i, 1919, and an Interlude and Serenade 
toe ncidental music for ‘‘Hassan,” 
gitten in 1923. In all of them there 





‘he characteristic gorgeousness of 
is enriched, elaborated, 
{ in the later ones; and where- 
then | heard them last I liked the 
it two better than the others, I now 
fod them all equally pleasant to listen 
i rhe two songs on the last side— 
the Queen of My Heart’ and 
ove’s Philosophy,” well sung by the 
op Heddle Nash—I still do not care 
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l " Leonard Bernstein's 
nch-hitting for Bruno Walter with 
ie New York Philharmonic, I listened 
some of Schnabel’s performances at 
te Frick Collection. He played with 
sonderful rhythm and humor and grace 


Unaware of 











in Beethoven's Bagatelles Opus 33 and 
the scherzo of Schumann’s G minor 
Son ut the occasional tendency to 
gerload a phrase with significance dis- 





he exquisite form of Mozart's 
Rondo K.511 and made its delicate con- 
tent ponderous, and it over-sentimental- 
ied the lovely slow movement of 
Shumann’s Sonata and some of the 
ower passages in the finale. 

the afternoon Toscanini’s 
performance of Debussy’s 
“béria” with the N. B. C. Symphony 
xemed to me the best I had ever heard 
from him—relaxed and plastic in the 
frst two movements, and integrating all 
the changes of pace and style in the 
list movement as it seemed to me I had 
never heard him do before. It may be 
that he was doing the same things as 
he had always done and that it was I 
who was hearing them for the first 
time; but I have heard performances 
from him that were astoundingly dif- 
feren:—a first movement of Beethoven's 
Ninth, for example, that was taut and 
ttlentlessly driving, another that was 
ttlaxed and spacious; so perhaps this 
performance of “‘Ibéria” did surpass all 
ais others. And he did a magnificent 
® with Gershwin's “American in 
Paris,” which I think is the best of 
Gershwin’s ambitious works. 

B. H. HAGGIN 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





ARCHIBALD MacLEISH, Librarian of 
Congress, is a distinguished poet and 
writer on public affairs. His books in 
clude “Conquistador,” “America Was 
Promises, “The Irresponsibles,”’ and 


“A Time to Speak.” 


JOACHIM JOESTEN, a liberal Ger- 
man journalist who worked for many 
years as a correspondent in Scandinavia, 
is now assistant editor in the foreign- 
news department of Newsweek. He is 
the author of ‘Rats in the Larder’ and 
“Stalwart Sweden.” 

PAOLO MILANO teaches romance 
languages at Queens College and the 
history of the drama at the New School 
for Social Research. 


JAMES A. WECHSLER is national- 
affairs editor of PM. 


AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY is head 
of the Slavonic Division of the New 
York Public Library and author of 
“Turgeniev, the Man, His Art, and His 
Age,” “Russian Literature,’ and “Dos- 
toievsky: A Life.” 
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A BOOKLET 
and a BOOK 


Both by Dr. B. LIBER 


the well-known mental spe cialiet, 
Adjunct Professor of Psychiatry. 


1) Hitler’s Mind’ 


Books and articles regarding this sub- 
ject have appeared. But this is the only 
unbiased, complete though brief, sc1- 
entific work, written plainly, explain- 
ing how Hitler's mind works. Next to 
the general causes, this booklet is in- 
dispensable for understanding the war 
and the world’s events in the last years. 
It is an enlarged, more popular version 
of a study published in a medical! jour. 
nal. Opinions of prominent readers: 
“Important document,” “Admirably 
restrained,” “Clear, easy to grasp,” 
“Great Contribution toward victory.” 
PRICE 25 CENTS 

In these turbulent times every tn 

telligent person should also read 


2) Your Mental Health 


(Between Mental Health and Mental 
Disease) and get acquainted with: 
What Is the Mind, Causes of Mental 
Diseases, Child Upbringing, Feeble 
mindedness, Sex Education, Marital 
Troubles, Body and Mind, Mental De- 
pression, Fear, How to Prevent Mental 
Trouble and other extremely interest- 
ing chapters.—Written for laymen. 
Over 400 large pages, 200 examples from 
actual life. Flegant binding PRICK 63 00 
“Hitler’s Mind” FREE with each cepy 
of thie book If desired 


Address: MELIOR BOOKS (N) 
Publisher 


820 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. ¥,. 








Mar. 


GRamercy 7-8464 





Clark M. Eichelberger 


Director, Commission to Study the Organization of Peace 


will speak on 


POLITICAL SECURITY AND INTERNATIONAL POLICE 


Thursday, December 9, 8:20 P. M. 
NEW SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 


in the third of the series of 8 lectures 


Plan the Peace Now 


Jan. 13 Carter Goodrich: Economic and social reconstruction 

Feb. 10 Walter Kotschnig: Educational reconstruction 

9 Quincy Wright: The protection of the individual 
Oscar Janowski: The protection of minorities 


Apr. 18 C-E. A. Winslow: aie and health in the postwar 
world 

May 11 Frank L. Lorimer: Migration, resettlement and de- 
pendent areas 


Series $5 


SCHOOL OF POLITICS, 66 West 12th Street, New York City 11 


Single admission $1 


Please send ....... course ticket(s) for the series of 6 lectures. I enclose $.....-_ 
Please send .~........— admissions ($1 each) for the following dates 
sicaietaiiicaiiidbinainpaidinsitsaniaiesiaanidinndbanniaainiaia —if . inna 
SE Riceenemcenseneeneneemane nisieadiaioie pcaiiasiesaaoa — 
I  iicsssiersititivicitiatishataaiincincibiibiitiniaiiasitaainialiii a rescence 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 41 


By JACK BARRETT 





























































































































ACROSS 


Our next President will be, beyond 


any question of doubt 
\ diploma Ic case? 

Is it the ink in then 
icle long pial 


ng of 


which many of ou 


that prevents 
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of being 


sounds 


of porter 


for 


name 
ar LOSLaInNer Ss 


eof bird 


beyond re 


Am unlike 
unawares 
a Books en visase 
8 Like some writers after 


4 The Dark Continent 


a dip 


deter- 


anyone’s 


Sought by cooks and investors 
This place of amusement naturally 
includes a bar 

English poet who was shy about 
some French girl 

A bad thing to be out of 

Outcome of turning an ulster 
There’s a lot of good stuff here, but 
you want to twist it about .to see 
now it drapes 

They are supposed to have a para- 
dise of their own 

I accompany a 

fruit and fill 
Ravenous (hyphen, 5 and 3) 
Wanting what you've already pot, 
nossibly 


devout lady with 


to abundance 


“_.----- the keen air, and carols 


th) 
trains 


;+ 
dit 


as he goes” (Go!ldsn 
Effort to change 
T} ‘ e are t , 


: 
of a French 
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rION TO PUZZLE No. 40 

ACTOSS:—1 VESTRYMAN; 6 DATUM; 9 
BTRETCH; 10 ITALICS; 11 4xAT! ] 
ORGIES 3 TOOT 18 OUTSIPENT 18 
LARIAT: 18 GREECE; 20 KHONHOMIE; 23 
NOUS; 24 NOTION; 95 RED; 28 TETHERS; 
79 OATMEAL; 80 PARIS; 31 TARANTULA 


BOLT 


VESTA; 2 SURFEIT; 3 RETRO 
FPrEeCT: 4 MAHOGANY: 5 NAILED; 6 
DKRAK; 7 TRIPOLI; & MISTLETOE; 14 
WASHINGTON : 15 ORGAN STOP; 17 KOHI 
NOOR; 19 EQUATOR; 21 MORCEAU; 22 
CORSET; 26 DELTA; 27 SEAB. 
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Come Over into Macedonia. The Stor x 
Ten-Year Adventure in Uplifting ay 
Torn People. By Harold B. Allen. Ry 
$3. q 

Paradox Isle. By Carol Bache. Knopf. ¢ 

Chaos or Peace. By Leslie Batogh Bain 
S. Mill Company. $2. 

What Is Modern Painting? By Alfred } 
Barr, Jr. Museum of Modern Art 
The Danube Basin and the German f, 
nomic Sphere. By Antonfn Basch. Coly 

bia. $3.50 

Condition Red. Destroyer Action in 4 
South Pacific. By Commander Fredes 
J. Bell, U. S. Navy. Longmans, Gre 
$3. 

Road to Peace and Freedom. By 
Brant. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

Where's the Money Coming From? Pri 

t Chay 





Irvin 


lems of Postwar Finance. By Stu 
Twentieth Century Fund. $1. 

1943-44 Parmer’s Tax Manual. By Willig 
C. Clay, Jr. Doubleday, Doran. $1 

Total Peace. What Makes Wars and ki 
to Organize Peace. By Ely Culberty 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Why Women Cry or Wenches wy 
Wrenches. By Elizabeth Hawes 
and Hitchcock. $2.50. 

Those Were the Days. Tales of a Long Li 
Edward Ringwood Hewitt. Duel! 
and Pearce. $3. 

Bringing up Ourselves. By Helen Gibw 
Hogue. Scribner's. $1.50. 

With General Chennault. The Story of t 
Flying Tigers. By Robert B. Hotz witht 
Assistance of George L. Paxton, Rok 
H. Neale, and Parker S. Dupouy 
McCann. $3. 

Montana: High, Wide, and Hand:ome.} 

Joseph Kinsey Howard. Yale. $3 
Health of Children in Occuhi 

International Labor Office. 25 

The Stream of Music. By Richard 
Leonard. Doubleday, Doran. $4 

The Postwar Plans of the United 
By Lewis L. Lorwin. Twentiet! 
Fund. $2.50. 

Czechoslovakia Fights Back. A Dow 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of } 

Jan Ma 

Publi A fain 


Rem 


Sloa 


Cowar 


Th 


Introduction by 
American Council on 
Washington. $3. 
he End in Africa 
Harper. $2.75. 
urnalism in Wartime. Edited 
Luther Mott. American Council 
Affairs, Washington. $3. 

e University and the Modern ¥ 
Essay in the Philosophy of U 
Education. By Arnold S. Nash. Macmul 
$2.50 

Prom Hell to Breakfast. By €arl Olsom 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

I Can Go Home Again. By 

| Powell. North Carolina. $3. 

| The Rise of Music in the Ancient We 


fairs 


yrehes 


By Alan M 


Arthar 4 


| East and West. By Cust Sachs. No 
$5. 
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Manual. By 


eday, Dorar 
fakes Wars 


the Ancien 
Cust Sachs 








